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A SCHEME OF PRIZES. 


We have pleasure in offering to our readers, 
upon certain terms and conditions, a series of 
valuable Prizes, which will be awarded to success- 
ful candidates. In each competition four prizes 
of £10, £5, £3, and £2 will be given if the num- 
ber of competitors is adequate. The following are 
the subjects, with the latest date at which the 
essays must be sent in to The Speaker Office : 








1. The best proposal for Amending the 
Law relating to Motor Cars - ~-/| Oct.6 


2. The best Agenda for the com'ng 
Hague Conference - - - ~«~/| Oct, 13 


3. How should a Liberal Government 
deal with the House of Lords? - | Oct. 20 


4. What could be done to solve the Un- 
employed Problem under the exist- 
ing Laws, and what could be done 
to improve those Laws? ~ | Oct, 27 


5. A plan for the Afforestation of the 
Waste Lands of the United King- 
dom- - = «© -= «# - ~ | Nov. 3 


6. Assuming that Free Trade is good for 
Great Britain, would it also be 
beneficial to the United States, 
Germany, and Ireland? - ” ~ | Nov. 10 


7. The best Hundred Books on Peace 
and War - ” - ”- « - - | Nov. 17 


8. A Temperance Bill for next year ~ | Nov, 24 


9. The best suggestion for the Amend- | 
ment of our Election Laws with 
a view to diminish Corrupt Prac- 
tices and to Cheapen the Cost of 
Elections Ris ey ey, Re. a 


10. The best Bill for the Reform of Irish 
Government - ” ” - - | Dec. 8 


11. A scheme for the Rating of Unoccu- 
pied Land in Town and Country- | Dec. 15 


12. The best Budget for next year in the 
form ofa Financial Speech - ~ | Dec, 22 





Dec. 1 





CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE, 


Every competitor must be a subscriber to The Speaker for at 
least six months. All present subscribers are qualified to enter. 
Those who are not at present subscribers and wish to enter for 
the competition should send in their subscription of 14s. for six 
months to the Manager of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cheques, which should be made payable to 
The Speaker Publishing Company, Limited, and crossed “ National 
Provincial Bank,” should be forwarded on or before the date at 
which the competition closes. Every subscriber is entitled to 
enter for any or all of the competitions. 

All essays entered for competition become the sole property 
of The Speaker Company, whether they are successful in obtain- 
ing a prize or not. MSS. should be legibly written or type- 
written on one side of the paper only. 

All communications respecting the competitions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Intending competitors should look carefully 
at each number of The Speaker, as advice will be 
given from time to time upon the various subjects. 


THE WEEK. 


THE news of the death of Lady Campbell-Banner- 
man will be received everywhere with deep regret, and 
will awaken the profound sympathy of all classes for 
the bereaved Premier. Her wisdom as a counsellor 
and her courage and support at all times, and especially 
when the tide ran most strongly against the causes and 
principles that were equally dear to them both, are 
known to very few. May the memory of her devotion, 
her sufferings and her fortitude enable him long to 
hold the helm of State and to direct the destinies of 
the nation along the path of peace, honour, and justice. 

Last Saturday afternoon a cruel attempt was made 
to assassinate the Russian Premier at his country villa 
near St. Petersburg. Four terrorists, two being disguised 
as gendarmes, forced their way into the crowded ante- 
room and there threw or dropped a bomb, which 
killed thirty people and wounded M. Stolypin’s 
two children and many other persons. Only 
one of the assassins escaped instant death. This 
crime must be distinguished from other assassina- 
tions. M. Stolypin, unlike Sergius or Bobrikoff, is a 
man of unblemished private character and seems 
anxious to effect real reforms, although he allowed 
himself to become the instrument of that fatal error— 
the dissolution of the Duma, and was postponing reforms 
to the re-establishment of ‘‘order.”” Moreover, the 
time and place selected for the attempt upon his life made 
many other deaths inevitable, whereas in other cases — 
General Minn for example—the revolutionaries have 
carefully isolated their victim. Wicked crimes like 
these will not, we hope, turn public opinion against 
constitutional reform. Of course, the Government 
declares that it will not yield to terrorism, but every- 
thing points to the failure of its repressive policy and 
to the speedy summoning of the Duma as the only 
hope of averting a bloody and disastrous revolution. 








THE Russian Government is now trying to attract 
the peasantry to its side by a vast scheme of land sales. 
By means of the Peasants’ Bank it has sold tracts of 
land equal in area to seven of our home counties. 
Owing to agrarian disturbances and other risks land- 
owners have shown great readiness to sell, and the 
price of land has fallen, so that the Government has 
found more difficulty in obtaining money than in 
persuading landowners to sell. One unfortunate 
feature of the movement, according to a corre- 
spondent of the 7ribune, is that the sellers are 
chiefly Liberal landowners, who gave a progressive 
lead in the Zemstvos; and as they now lose their 
elective rights when they sell their estates the reac- 
tionaries seem to think that they are gaining 
ground. Sales through the Bank are naturally easy, as 
the peasants have to find very little ready money, while 
the Government merely pays the landowner in land 
stock, which he can readily turn into cash. 

A MosT vivacious and earnest polemic, our Rome 
correspondent writes, is going on as to the best means 
of employing the £800,000 which the Government 
saves through the reduction of the interest on the State 
debt. Allthe Liberal papers are most anxious that 
the benefit should be enjoyed by the working classes, who 





feel, more than others, the burdens imposed on all for the 
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building up of the kingdom. They therefore strongly 
advocate a diminution in the price of salt, which is in 
Italy a State monopoly, bringing it down from 4d. to 
24d. a kilo, and also a diminution on the petroleum duty 
from £1 18s. 5d. to £1 per quintal, as it would lead to 
a great increase of work, it being largely used for 
industrial purposes, as coal is scarce here, its heat being 
almost double that of coal and its natural price half 
that of coal. Asa third reform they suggest a grant- 
in-aid from the Government to the small Communes for 
the suppression of the octroi, which is specially weigh- 
ing on the poor, and may be considered as the most 
oppressive and detested remnant of the Middle Ages. 
The great danger against which the Press, led by the 
Secolo, is fighting is that the gain from the interest on 
the public debt may, from Parliamentary influences, be 
dispersed in small sums to satisfy local ambitions, 
instead of being devoted to the real needs of the 
people, the satisfaction of which alone can lead to the 
prosperity of the country. To this improvement may 
also be assigned part at least of the £ 2,000,000 sur- 
plus which the budget has yearly had in the last six 
years. It must also be taken into consideration that 
all the reforms proposed will only temporarily, and 
probably for a very short time, diminish the income of 
the Treasury, as the cheaper price of salt and petro- 
leum will lead to a greater consumption, which will 
soon bring up the revenue of the State to what it 
now is. In the same way the freeing of the Communes 
from the bond of the octroi will so encourage agricul- 
ture and trade as to make up for present deficiencies. 

THE welcome accorded to the British Minister by 
the people of Belgrade last week was a spontaneous 
expression of gladness at the end of a period which has 
been a sad one to the great majority of the Servians, who 
look back upon the terrible events of June, 1903, with 
horror. They approve, however, of the action taken by 
our Government in refusing to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions so long as the regicides held positions at King 
Peter’s Court. Now that they are gone, though we 
can scarcely compliment Servia upon the manner of 
their going, it may be hoped that British intercourse 
with Servia may increase, especially on the financial 
and commercial side, for we have no _ political 
objects in the country except to see that 
the small Balkan nations receive fair play. Servians 
remember with gratitude that it was largely by British 
influence that they first secured their freedom. If the 
whole story of the recent negotiations were known, the 
amount of opposition on the part of a certain power to 
the very modest demands of the English Foreign 
Office would reveal how little our influence in the Near 
East is relished, and how jealous are the great empires 
of the growth of the younger nations. We are glad 
to hear that the tariff war between Austria and Servia 
is in a fair way to settlement. Meanwhile, now that 
our own diplomatic relations with Servia have been 
resumed there should be no hesitation in developing 
direct trade between the two countries, and our com- 
mercial men will do well to give attention to a country 
of such vast possibilities. 





A.i who are still hopeful of a peaceful accomplish- 
ment of the separation between Church and State in 
France will look forwardanxiously to the events of next 
week. It has been decided that the long expected confe- 
rence of Archbishops and Bishops shall be held on Sep- 
tember 4,to *‘ dispose and organise” Catholic worshipin 
France according to the instructions of the Pope’s en- 
cyclical. The question that confronts the Bishops is 
indeed momentous. Are they, in complete submission 
to Rome, to refuse to take advantage of the terms 
offered by the Government, and thereby to sow 
broadcast the seeds of long and bitter discord 
throughout the country? Or are they in the 
interests of peace or from motives of patriotism 





to accept the Government’s terms to form the required 
religious associations ? But in doing so they would 
seem to be defying the Papal decision that the associa- 
tions are a violation of the sacred rights of the Church. 
Or is it perhaps possible that they may yet steera 
middle course, and by adopting a broad interpretation 
of the Pope’s words to ‘‘ dispose and organise = may 
on the one hand escape the Scylla of definite disobedi- 
ence to the Pope and on the other the Charybdis of 
definite rebellion against the law? The Clerical and 
Monarchical extremists in France seem to be using all 
their influence to dissuade Liberal Catholics from a 
reasonable course ; but we still hope that the concilia- 
tory spirit which showed itself so strongly in May will 
successfully reassert itself. 





Tue Cuban revolt has been enshrouded in the 
mystery of contradictory statements and some diffi- 
culty arises in deciding whether the revolt is a 
serious uprising or, as President Palma puts it, “a 
crazy movement on the part of discontented persons.” 
However, some of the insurgent leaders have been 
captured and the revolt seems to be petering out. 
During the week the Government issued a proclama- 
tion offering amnesty to all insurgents under arms 
who will return at once to their homes. The latest 
telegrams show little inclination on the part of the in- 
surgents to respond. 





Tue Daily Chronicle of Tuesday contained a fore- 
cast of the Government’s proposed scheme of devolu- 
tion for Ireland. According to its Dublin corre- 
spondent, the outstanding feature of the scheme will 
be the establishment in Dublin of an Irish Council, 
consisting of 103 members. An important position 
is assigned to the Chief Secretary in the scheme. He 
would be made ex-officio chairman of the Council 
with a casting vote; and, as representing the 
Lord-Lieutenant, he would send for the leader of the 
majority in the Council and would in consultation with 
him appoint the chief heads of departments. In 
addition, the many Irish boards will be recast into a 
few well-defined and compact departments. The 
judiciary system will not be altered, and the 
Irish law officers will attend the Irish Council 
in an advisory, but not in a voting, capacity. 
Finance will naturally be the pivot of the scheme, which 
will doubtless be so arranged that it will be beyond the 
constitutional purview of the House of Lords. The 
imposition and collection of taxes willremain with the 
Imperial Parliament. Ireland’s net contribution to the 
Imperial exchequer is put at two millions. The total 
amount raised by taxes in Ireland is now about 9} 
mi'lions, and of the balance of 73 millions, four millions 
may be handed over to the Finance Department under 
the control of the Council, the remainder being ear- 
marked for special services. The powersto be devolved 
upon the new body are not clearly defined in the fore- 
cast of the Chronicle, but we have no doubt that its 
sphere may be fairly stated as that of local and internal 
administration. 





THERE is nothing odder on the British stage than 
the figure of stodgy, phlegmatic Mr. Long trying to 
pose as an Orangeman. Since he found refuge in a 
Dublin constituency the ex-Chief Secretary has been 
trying to rally the dwindling forces of Irish 
Unionism. Addressing a meeting in Dublin on Wed- 
nesday, he made a long speech in support of a resolu- 
tion declaring ‘‘ unalterable determination to resist with 
all possible energy any measure tending to the legisla- 
tive separation of Ireland from Great Britain.” Mr. 
Long does not wait for the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, but preaches open sedition : 

“If you are going to have Home Rule, if you are going to 


force disruption upon your country, I know little of Ulster; 
but I believe Ulster of to-day is the Ulster of twenty-five 
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years ago, and if Ulster has Home Rule forced upon her 
she will know how to protect herself.” 


We believe that this diagnosis is entirely wrong ; but 
Mr. Long concluded his speech by arraigning the Irish 
policy of the late Government, in which, of course, he 
was deeply implicated. Why, he asks, when the 
Unionist flag was flying, were principles adopted 
which were not consonant with Unionist principles ? 
Why, indeed? But the necessity for recantation does 
not strengthen Mr. Long’s new fighting attitude. The 
speech has drawn an interesting letter from Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, who states that his agreement 
with Mr. Wyndham was never cancelled, and that 
Mr. Long was too weak either to secure the dismissal 
of Sir Antony or himself to resign office. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Long can hardly be regarded as 
a fighting champion of Unionism. Mr. Long’s reply 
to Sir Antony makes the mystery of their relations 
more difficult to understand than ever. 





In an important interview, published by the 7ribune 
on Thursday, Sir T. P. Whittaker defends the policy 
of the Temperance Legislation League. That policy, 
he explains, still includes Local Veto as one of the 
options to be given to each locality. But he recog- 
nises, as all reasonable men must, that even if a Veto 
Bill could be forced through Parliament ‘it would 
be comparatively little used in the large towns 
and great centres of population in England ”’—z.e., 
just where reform is most needed. The experience of 
Scotland shows that mere licensing reform, valuable 
as it would be, does not solve the problem. ‘‘ You can- 
not,”’ he says, “ expect the sale of drink to be restricted 
to a minimum so long as you entrust the sale of it to 
persons whose sole object is to sell as much liquor as 
possible.” Hence the proposal for disinterested man- 
agement, worked with so much success in Norway. But 
the League goes further, and seeing that the public- house 
supplies a social need for the poor, being almost their 
only comfortable meeting-place at night or in cold and 
wet weather, it wishes to provide substitutes—‘‘ places 
of indoor resort, free and comfortable, belonging to 
and controlled by the public.” Further charges on the 
rates being impossible, or at any rate most unpopular, 
Sir Thomas suggests that the cost of these counter- 
attractions should be defrayed from a part of the 
monopoly values now presented by the State to the 
Trade. 





It is stated by the Daly Telegraph, under the 
heading “ Rifles for Board Schools,” that ‘‘ the Board 
of Education will look with favour on a scheme for 
teaching rifle shooting in the curriculum of a public 
elementary school” ; and we are further informed by 
the same organ that rifle shooting for boys is being 
introduced into a non-provided Church school at Eyns- 
ford, in Kent, at the instigation (this is added by the 
Pall Mall Gazette) of the Rev. M. C. Elphinstone. We 
can hardly believe that Mr. Birrell should have per- 
mitted that such a thing as rifle shooting for 
little boys should be introduced into the elementary 
curriculum under Article 44 of the Code, which pro- 
vides for physical training. What in the name of 
common sense has rifle shooting to do with physical 
development? And why should the Liberal Party 
under the leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man be tainted with this small but odious instalment 
of a most dangerous and illiberal proposal? It is 
obvious that the distortion of the plain words of the 
elementary Code in the interests of militarism will be 
questioned in the House of Commons ; but we hope 
that if the facts are as stated Mr. Birrell, on his atten- 
tion being called to the matter, will promptly quash 
the military and warlike fervour of the Kentish cleric, 

A FEw years ago so-called Conservative statesmen 
and some progressive politicians could not find a good 








word to say for the ‘‘ad hoc” principle. We wonder 
whether any of these theorists went so far as to call in 
their solicitor when they were ill or to consult their 
doctor when legal difficulties arose. In pursuance of 
this policy Mr. Balfour destroyed the School Boards. 
Perhaps in the case of the small boards he had some 
justification ; butin the case of London no argument, 
except an appeal to uniformity, has ever been 
brought forward. The question now raised is 
this—‘‘Should the London School Board be re- 
established?” A Progressive Education Committee, 
which includes Lord Stanley of Alderley, Dr. Clifford, 
Dr. Macnamara, and Mr. A. J. Mundella, says ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
But these gentlemen go much further, and wish to 
make the ‘‘ ad hoc” principle a test question for Pro- 
gressive candidates at the County Council election in 
March. Quite naturally the ordinary Progressives are 
aghast at the prospect of a split vote and a Moderate 
victory, and we certainly do not think that the “ad 
hoc” principle should be made a test question. The 
fact remains, however, that the County Council cannot, 
as at present manned, carry on all its work, and a 
counter-proposal to that of the committee suggests that 
its numbers should be increased by giving a third 
member to each constituency. We should like to see 
a genuine education authority for London restored. In 
any case London education must see the light of day 
and the London County Council should lose no time in 
admitting the Press to the meetings of its Education 
Committees. 





THE agitation against motor-cars, mainly by the 
poor, and against motor-omnibuses, mainly by the rich, 
shows no signs of abating. Onslow-square finds its 
bitter wail re-echoed from the suburbs of Man- 
chester, where frontagers have successfully protested 
against the issue of further licences, and similar pro- 
tests will probably be made wherever a new line of 
motor-omnibuses is proposed. Frontagers, no doubt, 
often exaggerate their rights, and they cannot 
expect to forbid all developments of traction 
which may offend them. But the noise, stench, 
and vibration caused by these monsters, combined with 
the danger both to passengers and neighbouring traffic, 
are becoming intolerable. In one way this is a Nemesis 
of the anti-tram sentiment. There is no motor-’bus 
problem at Antwerp or Brussels, because a splendid 
system of trams renders competition hopeless. The 
new vehicle, no doubt, has come to stay, but it must 
abate its noise, stench, and vibration (as good motor 
cars have done), and it may have to sacrifice its 
upper deck and raise its fares. It is surprising that no 
one has yet started a small motor-’bus which would slip 
quickly and easily through the often narrow and con- 
gested streets of great cities, 


Tue Zimes has a mischievous correspondent in 
Australia who evidently thinks he can bully the British 
Government, and writes as if he were the spokesman of 
the whole population of Australia and New Zealand. 
A crude Protectionist and a conceited Imperialist, he 
seems to be bent upon causing bad blood between the 
colonies and the mother country. Probably the best 
antidote for the nonsense he writes about, Australian 
sacrifices, is to remind him of the facts. Mr. Murray 
Macdonald, the secretary of the Cobden Club, in 
an able letter which appeared in the Times on 
Thursday, mentioned that the United Kingdom 
practically bears the whole burden of Imperial defence, 
and we may add that we are still paying interest on 
a vast debt incurred in colonial wars. Further, we 
admit Australian produce free, whereas they tax 
almost everything that comes from the mother country. 
Lastly, Mr. Macdonald enters a useful protest against 
the insane theory that Imperial unity can be promoted 
by a series of trade bargains with the self-governing 
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colonies. Communities higgling with one another 
about differential and protective tariffs are more likely 
to live in constant discord than in fraternal unity. 

_ Last week the Treasury issued a return show- 
ing for the year ended March 31, 1906, the amount 
contributed by England, Scotland, and Ireland to the 
revenue and the expenditure met out of such revenue 
on English, Scottish, and Irish services. The total 
revenue from taxes amounted to £129,631,000, 
England _ contributing £104,716,000, Scotland 
4£:13,801,000, and Ireland £8,254,000, £2,860,000 
coming from othersources. The non-tax revenue 
yielded £24,002,000, the amount contributed by 
England being £19,171,500, Scotland £2,137,000, 
Ireland £1,193,000, and other sources £1,500,500. 
The aggregate revenue was, therefore, £153,633,000, 
of which £143,743,000 was for the Ex- 
chequer and £9,890,000 for the Local Taxation 
accounts. £34,655,000 was collected by the Customs, 
425,907,000 being contributed by England, 43,454,000 
by Scotland, £3,110,000 by Ireland, and £ 2,184,000 
from other sources. Inland Revenue yielded an aggre- 
gate of 494,976,000, of which £78,809,c00 was paid 
by England, 410,347,000 by Scotland, £5,144,000 by 
Ireland, and £676,000 from other sources. Under 
the heading ot Miscellaneous Revenue £1,520,000 
was collected, £890,000 being derived from Eng- 
land, £106,500 from Scotland, £120,500 from 
Ireland, and 4403,000 from other sources. On 
the side of expenditure, the National Debt, naval 
and military charges are entered as_ general 
charges ; but under Civil Government charges England 
charged the Exchequer with £17,898,000; Scotland, 
42,555,500 ; Ireland, £4,746,500. While the cost 
of collection of taxes, Post Office Services, and Pay- 
ments to Local Accounts were on the following scale : 
England, £33,042,000; Scotland, £4,665,500; and 
Ireland, £7,249,500. These figures will be of con- 
siderable value to those who are studying for practical 
purposes the relations between Irish and British 
finance. 

For many years the Great Western Railway was 
one of the most conservative lines in the kingdom, re- 
taining features which have been abolished by other 
companies as too old-fashioned and out of date. This 
conservatism has, however, during the last decade been 
superseded by a forward and progressive policy, with 
the result that few lines are now able to claim so perfect 
an organisation. In fact, the credit for the finest non-stop 
express run of the present year belongs to the Great 
Western Railway, as it regularly covers the distance 
between Paddington and Bath (over 118 miles) in two 
hours, or at a uniform speed of over fifty-nine miles an 
hour. On July 1 last a new short cut was opened via 
Castle Cary effecting a saving in distance between 
London and the West of twenty miles, the journey to 
Plymouth now being accomplished in four hours ten 
minutes, compared with four hours twenty-seven 
minutes in 1905 ; while Exeter is reached in three hours, 
as against three hours twenty-five minutes before the 
opening of the new loop. 

_On Thursday of this week the Great Western 
Railway inaugurated a new route to Ireland via Fish- 
guard and Rosslare, by means of which the sea passage 
is reduced to sixty-two miles, occupying three hours. 
It is extremely interesting to note in this connection 
that Brunel, the famous G.W. engineer, cherished the 
idea over half a century ago of making the line 
terminate at Fishguard. The enormous natural 
difficulties, however, prevented the carrying out of the 
scheme at that time ; but these have now been success- 
fully overcome, and there is every reason to believe that 
Fishguard will in time become of immense importance. 
By means of the new route it is possible either to 





breakfast in London and have supper at Killarney, or, 
if the evening service be taken, to dine in London and 
breakfast at Killarney, the journey being completed in 
less than thirteen hours. The distance between Pad- 
dington and Fishguard is accomplished in six and a 
half hours, between Rosslare and Cork in under four 
hours, and Cork and Killarney in fifty minutes. That 
the new system will become a serious rival to the 
present mail route seems inevitable, and it will appeal 
to many travellers, if for no other reason than its 
short sea passage. The actual time occupied 
by the two routes is very similar. The two trains 
leave Euston and Paddington at 8.45 p.m., reaching 
Holyhead at 2.17 a.m. and Fishguard at 2.15 a.m., 
the respective distances being 2637 miles and 259 miles. 
The train for the South leaves Dublin at 5.37 a.m. and 
Rosslare 7 minutes earlier, the distance between the 
various ports being 64 and 54 miles respectively. By 
the former route Waterford is reached at 10.12 a.m., 
Cork 10.35 a.m., and Killarney 11.58 a.m., while by 
the G.W. route the traveller arrives at Waterford at 
6.25, Cork 9.20, and Killarney 10.10. 





THE promoters of the new scheme are very san- 
guine that Fishguard will soon become an important 
centre for ocean traffic, and no expense is being spared 
in thoroughly equipping it with the latest and the most 
up-to-date cranes and appliances for handling cargo. 
The harbour station adjoins the point of embarkation, 
so that in going from train to boat passengers will have 
to walk but a few yards. Itis hoped that Fishguard 
may become the port of call of the future for the great 
Atlantic mail steamers ; this hope being based on the 
fact that it is the nearest point to New York of all the 
good harbours. The distance from New York to 
Liverpool is 3,017 nautical miles, to Plymouth 
2,957, and to Southampton 3,077, whereas to Fish- 
guard it is only 2,902 nautical miles. Even if the 
mail boats continue to go to Liverpool it is claimed 
that were the mails landed at Fishguard, instead of 
Queenstown as at present is the case, they would 
arrive in London several hours earlier. 

Tue French Navy Estimates for 1907 afford a 
very satisfactory answer to the alarmist assertions that 
it is unsafe for this country to embark on a policy of 
retrenchment while every other nation is steadily 
increasing its military and naval expenditure. 
The estimates show a reduction of 6,000,000 francs 
as compared with those of the last year. 
And, be it remembered, this prudent reduction of nearly 
a quarter of a million sterling is to be made on a total 
naval expenditure scarcely exceeding one-third of our 
own. The relative strength of the two navies closely 
corresponds to the relative expenditure. 

WIpeEsPREAD satisfaction has been expressed at 
the appointment of Dean Stubbs to the bishopric of 
Truro, vacant by the death of Dr. Gott. The first 
bishop to be appointed under the present Government 
is well known as a Liberal Churchman and as a writer on 
social subjects. After three years’ curacy at St. Mary’s, 
Sheffield, he was appointed vicar of Granborough, in 
Buckinghamshire, and during the ten years he remained 
in this living he took a prominent part in the agricul- 
tural labourers’ agitation of which Mr. Joseph Arch 
was the leader. In 1881 he accepted a living 
in Devonshire, and was appointed seven years later 
vicar of Wavertree, Liverpool. In 1894 he passed to 
the deanery of Ely. The Bishop is the author of many 
well-known books, mostly dealing with Christian 
Socialism, in which he is a firm believer. He is 
imbued with the social ideas of Kingsley, while in 
politics he is an ardent Liberal. His attitude towards 
the education controversy has been marked by mode- 
ration and independence, and he will doubtless get on 
excellently with the Cornish Nonconformists. 
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THE RELIGION OF CITIZENS. 


T should be the religion of all good citizens to see 
that their country is well governed. But all can- 
not do the same. A few may act as Ministers ; more 
may join in the deliberations of Parliament, more again 
can control local government as members of local 
authorities ; others are salaried officers in the per- 
manent civil service. Then there is the indirect but 
powerful influence of those who sway public opinion 
from the pulpit, the platform, or the Press. Great is 
the power of ministers and of clergymen. Great also 
is the power of the editor and journalist, though it is 
often exaggerated. How variously it may be used, 
how easily abused, how quickly dissipated! With a 
Goverament subservient to the forces of evil and reluc- 
tant to do the right, evil newspapers may easily help 
to corrupt and debase public policy, and the criticism 
of henest journalists may quite fail to arrest a public 
catastrophe. When Ministers are firm and resolute, 
eager in the plenitude of their power to per- 
form the pledges they have made to the country, 
they need not fear the combinations and in- 
trigues of their enemies in the Press. The cun- 
ning mercenaries, whose pens are at the service of 
unscrupulous wealth, can be defied with impunity. 
The grave warnings issued by the ancient and respect- 
able organs of reaction, and the fierce diatribes of the 
Yellow Press, can be calmly disregarded by statesmen 
who execute the powers entrusted to them by the people 
with steadfast faith. But let them be careful to keep 
in touch with their followers; always leading and 
always being led, let them consult with independent 
students of social maladies and social remedies. 
Never in the history of this country has there been 
a Liberal and Reforming Administration better led or 
better followed. Its prospects are very bright. It 
has done wonders in a very short time. It has 
extricated the vessel of State from the shoals and 
the rocks. The weather has improved, the skies 
are brighter, the seas are more favourable. The 
master of the ship and his officers command our 
respect and admiration. “ Much has been done, but 
much remains to do.” How can we help them ? 
They have many difficult and delicate reforms to devise 
and carry through. The machinery of the constitution 
has been creaking for many years; parts of it are 
quite obsolete. The whole is being damaged by the 
failure of parts. Take the House of Lords. A 
chamber of absolutely irresponsible rich men, the great 
majority of whom owe their legislative authority to the 
accident of birth, the great majority of whom are 
below the average of intelligent artisans or merchants 
in knowledge of English politics, commerce, 
and industry. Not one in ten would allow 
a single Liberal measure to pass if he dared to 
follow his natural instincts and prejudices. Only one 
Church in the whole country has official represen- 
tatives in the House of Lords. Not one peer in a 
hundred could be described as a Nonconformist. Yet 
the Free Churches represent—as even their strongest 
opponents would allow—at least half the spiritual force 
and moral vigour of the English nation. There never 
was a measure which called for more discriminating 





criticism and drastic revision than the Education Bill 
of 1902. It was hatched by a coterie of prelates and 
introduced to please them by a reactionary Government 
elected on a false issue. Its objects were so uncon- 
Stitutional and so diametrically opposed to the 
spirit of the common law that its main purpose, 
the endowment of clericalism out of the rates, has 
been deliberately overturned by the Court of Ap- 
peal. Yet the House of Lords, which poses still 
as our political court of appeal, as our bulwark against 
rash and violent changes, passed that rash and violent 
bill in a spirit not of meek servility but of triumph. It 
seemed to the peers spiritual and temporal to be a fine 
counterstroke to the abolition of Church rates. Had 
the Tory supremacy lasted a few years longer the peers 
would have been equally pleased to pass a bill sent up 
by the House of Cecil for the re-establishment of the 
English Church in Ireland. 

Is it to be said, then, that the new Liberal Govern- 
ment with such high constitutional problems as these 
to face and to solve, with the reform ofthelandlaws, the 
reform of Irish government, with arrears of legislative 
remedies long overdue in almost every part of national 
life and administration, with a great international con- 
ference at hand from which so much is expected for the 
relief of suffering humanity, is it, we repeat, to be said 
that such a Government at such a time cannot look for 
much assistance from the Liberal Press? Happily no. 
It may and should receive invaluable aid. The Liberal 
daily newspapers in London and the provinces have 
done, and will continue te do, magnificent work. 
Their devotion to the Liberal and progressive cause is 
patent ; they helped to stem the tide of reaction ; they 
will help to inform and guide the swift and 
deeply running stream of political and_ social 
progress. 

A weekly journal like Zhe Speaker is not a 
newspaper. Its function is not so much to collect 
facts rapidly as to arrange them in their proper 
place and order, to explain their bearing and to 
suggest amendment. It is a critic yet not a mere 
critic. It is or may be a real constructive force. 
But a constructive force must, above all things, be 
sympathetic. It should provide Reformers with infor- 
mation, suggestion, and comment. It must seek 
Liberalism where Liberalism abounds. It must look to 
Liberal Churchmen and Liberal Catholics, and, above 
all, to the free reformed Church of the land for aid and 
counsel. It must bring the progressive spirits of the 
community, and especially the rising generation, into 
correspondence with the directing forces of Parlia- 
mentary government. The Prime Minister and 
his colleagues are not merely accessible to new 
ideas; they want to know the thoughts and 
aspirations of the youngest and humblest members 
of the progressive parties. We are anxious to 
enlist many hitherto silent reformers in the construc- 
tive work of the next twelve months. Many fruitful 
talents are hid. Many ideas that might be of use are 
locked up. It is with this in mind thatwe have devised 
a scheme of prizes which may, we hope, attract a large 
number of those who have reflected upon the political 
and economic problems of the time, who have theories 
of their own, but who have never had an opportunity 
of bringing those theories before the public. It is not, 
we are sure, too much to hope that the readers of The 
Speaker will respond to this appeal. 
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WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 

E seem to remember a moment at the height of 

the Boer War when the Master of Elibank, 
being called upon to be a Liberal candidate at a bye- 
election, stood to the proposition that the war 
was just but unnecessary. We pointed out at the 
time that as an election move, this was not likely to be 
successful, while from a more elevated standpoint, 
whether moral or intellectual, it was neither satisfac- 
tory nor convincing. Since that time, it seems, the 
Master of Elibank has altogether abandoned com- 
promise, and is now appearing before his startled 
fellow-countrymen as a political schoolman of the most 
implacable type. Of all the experiences through which a 
man may pass we should have thought that the purga- 
tory of the Junior Whip was the least likely to convert 
anyone from an ambiguous and licentious oppor- 
tunism to the rigid logic of an austere and unbending 
doctrinaire. Yetafter a few foggy months of the lobby 
the soul of the Master of Elibank appears to have 
passed into the abode of eternal distinctions and 
unearthly abstractions. In an otherwise excellent 
speech, delivered last Saturday under the auspices of 
the Liberal Association of the united counties of 
Peebles and Selkirk, the Master delivered himself of 
the opinion that “the real political cleavage of our 
time is the cleavage between Socialism and Liberalism 
—that is to say, the cleavage between Collectivism and 
Individualism.” The orator was agitated by the great- 
ness of his own discovery, for reading a little further in 
the longest report we could obtain we came upon a 
mixture of metaphors rare, we are sure, in the annals 
of Scottish eloquence, and well calculated to arouse 
the envy of a sister island : ‘‘ Unless,” he declared in his 
peroration, “ the Liberal Party stands upon its own legs 
its very vitals will be consumed, and it will fall between 
two stools, and disappear as an active force in British 
politics.” Well might the Times with all solemnity 
lift such a speech into the upper air of its leading 
articles. Well might the sagacious organs of Con- 
servatism console themselves for the trifling differences 
of Tariff Reformers and Free-Fooders, of Birmingham 
and Hatfield, of Sir A. Acland-Hood and Mr. Maxse, 
in the discovery that the real cleavage of English 
thought is between the Collectivism of Mr. Hyndman 
and the Individualism of the Master of Elibank. 

We do not suppose that anyone who has thought 
out the social and economic problems of our time has 
been able to discover the cleavage which is evi- 
dently dividing this way and that the swift 
mind of our Scottish whip. Why in the world 
should circumstances force us, as this minor prophet 
of Liberalism says they do, to embark on a crusade 
against Socialism now that we have ‘completed our 
crusade against Protection”? We have before us 
many great problems to solve. There is the House of 
Lords ; there is Ireland; there are the licensing laws ; 
there is military and naval retrenchment ; there is the 
land question. How do Liberals differ from Labour 
men in relation to these? The Master says he speaks 
with authority “as one coming in contact daily with 
stern, strict workers in the Liberal Party, with the 
working classes, and with the rank and file in the 
House of Commons.” But it is possible to come into 
contact with people and yet not to understand them. 
Before you brand anybody as a Socialist or an In- 








dividualist you must find out what these terms pre- 
cisely mean. Let us, then, define the word Socialism in 
its strictest and sternest sense as the creed that every- 
thing should be done by the State and that every in- 
dividual should be in the service of the State, that 
there should be no such thing as individual property, 
and that every man should work at a prescribed speed 
and with a prescribed energy for the good of all. Is 
there any practical politician in England who can be 
labelled a Socialist? What is Individualism? An 
Individualist is a man who holds there should be no 
such thing as a State or a Government, that there 
should be no laws, no administration, no police, 
and that everyone should do what seems good in his 
own eyes, in absolute security and freedom from any 
sort of superior control. Is there any practical politi- 
cian in England who could be labelled an Individualist ? 
Surely these questions admit of only one—and that a 
negative—answer. We are quite prepared to argue 
as occasion may arise upon the question how far, in 
any particular case, the freedom of the individual 
should be curtailed by the control of a central or local 
authority. But to suppose that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman or any of his responsible colleagues will 
follow such a will-o’-the-wisp as the Master of Elibank 
is chasing would be to suppose that wise men are 
likely to be caught in a fallacy too glaring to escape 
the detection of the most ignorant schoolboy or the 
most conceited undergraduate. 





POLICE AND PUBLIC. 

‘* ¥T should be understood at the outset that the 

| principal object to be attained is the prevention 
of crime. ... This should be constantly kept in mind 
by every member of the police force as a guide for his 
own conduct.” Such was the conception of the con- 
stable’s office as enunciated by the able Commissioners 
of Police appointed under the Act of Sir Robert Peel 
nearly eighty years ago. If that conception controlled 
the working of our modern organisations, the title of 
this article would be without meaning; for, in that 
case, the interests of the police and of the public 
would be identical. 

The police, no doubt, must ever be at feud with 
the Ishmaels of society, but when the spirit of 
hostility spreads to law-abiding and _ responsible 
citizens it is certain that there is something wrong ; 
it would be folly to disguise the fact that nowadays 
there does exist, in some districts, a direct and grow- 
ing antagonism between our executive officers of 
justice and certain classes of the community in no way 
prone to the infraction of laws. The truth is that 
the primary canon inculcated by Mr. Commissioner 
Mayne is not, and never will be, fully appreciated by 
quasi-military forces directed by quasi-military officials. 
To the minds of men so trained the cardinal test of 
efficiency is not absence of crime, but, rather, supreme 
smartness in drill, bearing, and appearance, coupled, 
perhaps, with a phenomenal number of informations 
laid—or of convictions secured. Every commitment to 
gaol is a feather in the cap of the officer ‘‘in 
charge of the case”: a dismissal is in the nature of 
a disappointment. When called upon to intervene in 
brawls, high-handed arrests executed in martial 
fashion take the place of kindly admonition, or, at the 
worst, the issue of a summons to appear, while 
allegations of assault on the police and resistance 
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to officers in the execution of their duty supple- 
ment trumpery charges of ‘disorderly conduct” 
or ‘ offensive language.” A constable of the 
old school will apprenend all the rogues in the district 
without any disturbance whatsoever, but the modern 
product invites resistance by a manner and bearing 
which he does not know to be arrogant and offensive, 
though it is often so in fact. Yet some superior Officers 
look with special favour on an officer who is 
constantly having his head broken by those 
whom he seeks to arrest. In a division of one 
of our large towns, it was recently found on the night 
of the last day of the quarter that only 999 cases were 
recorded, whereupon officers were specially sent out 
to scour the streets so that the proud total of 1,000 
might be reached before midnight. Such is the modern 
conception of the maintenance of “law and order” in 
some jurisdictions. We are far from suggesting 
that it is universal ; we know, indeed, that there is 
more than one chief constable to whom the disappear- 
ance of the old ideals is a source of deep regret. 

Should a constable be found to have been guilty of 
untruth or of some unlawful act of violence, it may 
be that he will be panished, possibly with 
Draconian severity; but the punishment must 
proceed, as in a court-martial, from his superior officer 
or the controlling authority. Any attempt to call his 
conduct in question before a magistrate or in the public 
Press must be stoutly contested, according to the new 
school, as tending to shake the confidence of the public 
in its guardians. 

Another important cause of friction is the dis- 
regard of a principle which, according to our greatest 
jurists, should guide and regulate the making of all 
new offences. Penal law, it has been well said, can be 
properly and safely applied only within certain limits ; 
we cannot, for example, legislate against rudeness cr 
ingratitude, however odious. The gravest difficulties 
are sure to arise when an offence cannot be subjected 
to clear and precise definition. Now, under the 
modern system of creating offences by by- 
laws and local Acts, the widest and vaguest 
expressions are used in misguided attempt to secure 
good government; such phrases, e.g., as ‘‘ disorderly 
conduct,” ‘‘ abusive language,” are susceptible of the 
most elastic interpretation, placing the public, in 
fact, at the mercy of the police and the magistracy. 
If anything is done which an officer does not lke, he 
may regard it as ‘‘ disorderly” ; if anything is said of 
which he does not approve, it may be deemed ‘ abu- 
sive.” Aplastic magistrate, even ifhe does not agree 
with this view, will often take upon himself to ‘ pro. 
tect” the police by lecturing the accused publicly for 
“not doing as he was told,” or for having acted 
“foolishly.” It is under such provisions as these that 
we have seen, from time to time, the arrest of respec- 
table citizens, who have presumed to interfere when 
they conceived that a wrong was being done ; and it 
is of the utmost consequence to secure accused per- 
sons against such a misapplication of the law as occurs 
when an offence against the amour propre of an official 
is twisted into a public crime. The creation 
of offences except by general statutes openly dis- 
cussed by the Legislature is a highly dangerous 
expedient and one which should be employed with the 
greatest care and circumspection. Better some little 
occasional disorder than the systematic breaking down 





of salutary rules and principles which have hitherto gone 
far to save this country from the evils of bureaucracy. 





ABOVE SPELLING. 


” AM the King of the Romansand above grammar,” 
a barbarian potentate replied to a criticism 
passed by some learned clerk upon the royal Latin. ‘I 
am the President of the United States and above spell- 
ing,” appears to be the explanation of the so-called 
spelling reform which President Roosevelt is endeavour- 
ing to introduce into America by an administrative 
decree. From the telegrams which have appeared 
upon the subject it would seem that the journalists and 
literary men of America have heaped derision instead 
of applause upon the three hundred reformed spellings 
recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board and 
forced down the throats of the State officials by President 
Roosevelt’s courageous stroke of the pen. To be above 
grammar or above spelling is one thing ; to command 
others to make the same howlers and to commit the 
same offences against philology and letters which 
you yourself have determined to commit is quite 
another. Some words there are, no doubt, even 
in the reformed list which the President and his army 
of officials will still spell correctly enough, for some 
words have two spellings, and we cannot complain if 
Mr. Roosevelt insists oa always using the shortest and 
ugliest form. But when a hideous phonetic spelling is 
deliberately adopted in contempt of allcivilised usage and 
in defiance of the history, often a very fascinating history, 
which the word by its mere spelling indicates, then 
surely it is high time to pillory this latest of Presidential 
absurdities. It is rather odd that the American system 
of government should lend itself to small monstrosities 
of tyranny that would never be tolerated in Russia or 
China. It is true that the Kaiser has at various times 
introduced spelling reforms, but these, if we rightly 
recollect, were not innovations, but were really attempts 
at obtaining uniformity of spelling throughout the 
German Empire. Still, the Kaiser is evidently the 
President’s model and master, and in one respect the 
President has not yet beaten the Kaiser’s record. The 
German Emperor has frequently made additions to the 
Teutonic vocabulary in order to lit the thin-spun life 
of certain French words which kad had the impertinence 
to creep across the frontier. So far as we are aware, 
the President of the United States has not yet 
decreed into use any new words invented by 
himself or his officials. But perhaps the American 
public had better prepare itself for new words as well 
as for new spellings. When a man’s head has once 
been turned by office and power there is no knowing 
where he will stop; but we hope that the American 
Press, which has a habit of speaking with extra- 
ordinary plainness, will succeed in preventing any 
further aberrations. In this country such a style of 
‘** orthografy” of the ‘*comun langwidj” would un- 
doubtedly be regarded as “bad form,” if not actually 
as a sign of illiteracy, and in consequence would be 
tabooed by society ; a few perhaps, attracted by any- 
thing American, may make tentative overtures to the 
pioneers of phonetic spelling. But we are quite certain 
that the Roosevelt system will never be adopted It 
is quite impossible that educated people will allow 
English speaking children to lose what is a valuable 
part of their training. 
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The noble heritage of the English language, en- 
shrined in a vast literature that would be marred and 
disfigured almost beyond recognition should this pre- 
posterous proposal ever seriously find acceptance, is 
not a thing to be lightly tampered with at the whim 
and pleasure of a well-meaning but blundering auto- 
crat, whose hasty and ill-considered “‘ reform” in a 
matter quite outside his proper cognisance rather mars 
a useful and honourable record of public service. 





PREACHERS OF YESTERDAY, 
I, 
A REMINISCENCE OF JOSEPH PARKER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


HERE were many preachers well worth listening 

to in the pulpits of London in the seventies. 
Three voices, among many others, constrained a hear- 
ing—three who, at whatever hour they were notified 
to preach, could reckon on a crowded audience, and 
their sermons were afterwards read with as much 
delight by the many as they were heard with by the 
comparatively tew who had the chance of being 
present. Of course, all three had to bear obloquy 
in some shape or other. One was reputed flippant, 
a second bigoted, a third heterodox. One raised 
the rippling smile too often, the second was a 
sort of belated monk, the third a grandiose word- 
painter. But each had his own distinct way of 
enforcing the old message, ‘‘ Take the first turn to the 
right and keep straight on.” The preaching of Joseph 
Parker at the City Temple was a revelation of the 
sermon as a weapon of defence and attack. Yet 
even good men misunderstood him. There was a 
story current some thirty years ago of how a certain 
archdeacon ran up against a young curate just coming 
into Holborn, after the midday Thursday service. 
** Oh,” said the curate excitedly, ‘‘ why cannot we have 
preachers like that in the Church of England?” The 
archdeacon smiled grimly as he replied solemnly: 
‘* Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s ass.” There was 
a floating impression among many excellent people 
that Joseph Parker was a sort of a nineteenth-century 
Orator Henley, a bit of a clerical buffoor. Now, no 
one would have enjoyed the archdeacon’s story more 
than the genial doctor himself, who, if he had anything 
asinine about him, managed to conceal it under a 
faultless lion-skin. All the man _ was _ leonine, 
the massive head, the waving hair, the magnificent 
voice capable of all inflections from the tornado to the 
puff-ball. Four years have elapsed since his death. 
‘*O strong soul, by what shore tarriest thou now?” I 
heard him some dozen times at long intervals between 
1870 and 1880, and used to catch myself glancing at 
the clock, behind the congregation, but with the feel- 
ing ‘‘ Only ten minutes more, what a pity!” for he 
never exceeded his duly-allotted time, and if he 
preached in so-called extempore form, you felt he had 
mandated to memory every sentence. He had bitter 
enemies in whose eyes he was nothing if not conceited 
and artificial, but to me and to many another 
his words were loaded with life. When I recall his 
genuine pathos, his penetrating sympathy, his splendid 
scorn of evil, his splendid levity, if I may so say, blended 
with intense reverence for the Holy Scriptures, I feel 
that, though others may rise up after him, each with 





his own gift, his own genius, London is not likely to 
hear another preacher like Parker. We want no 
surface imitators of his gestures and methods, no 
‘* Parkerettes.” Whenever I heard him polemics and 
politics seemed put aside altogether to make way for 
the manifest delight he showed in the unique oppor- 
tunity given him of being the stay or stimulus to 
expectant souls in all stages of spiritual regress or 
progress. Readers of ‘‘ Protus” can make a memorial 
bust of Parker in the gallery of the soul. 


‘* Here’s John the Smith’s rough-hammered head. Great eye, 
Gross jaw, and griped lips do what granite can 
To give you the crown-grasper. What a man!” 


Only the crown Joseph Parker grasped at was no 
‘‘ worldling’s wreath,” but one the pursuit of which will 
always seem folly to the vast majority of men. 





THE ENGLISH FAIRIES. 


HE old rites dwindle into extinction; the holy wells 
are abandoned; the picturesque observances of 
our forefathers are in danger of irretrievable oblivion. 
The wassail-songs are silent, and the May-games and) Mid- 
summer-garlands are long past resuscitation. But there 
is one tradition which dies hard, cherished secretly in 
obscure places. From the Eskimo to the Jew, from the 
Gael to the Hottentot, from the Chitrali to the Ojibbeway, 
mankind, with one consent, retains a vague, stubborn 
credulity in fairies. The hypotheses of the learned have 
not been able to explain away this belief; the denuncia- 
tions of the Church have been powerless to uproot it. The 
man of science, who reduces sagas and mdrchen alike to a 
dead level of solar myth, stops short at this one mystery. 
He gropes toward its solution with grave, inadequate 
effort ; and, after beating round the bush for a chapter or 
two, he succumbs, remarking in effect, like the police in the 
Pirates of Penzance, “ At the same time, we repeat, we 
cannot understand it at all.” Some men, indeed, greatly 
daring, go farther, and, it may be, fare worse. Sir Lauder 
Brunton, for instance, assures the Medico-Psychological 
Association that fairies e¢ hoc genus omne are the zig-zag 
creations of vision distorted by headache, and are 
obscurely connected with a tendency to epilepsy. But 
this, in the Quarterly’s immortal phrase, will never do. 
Some folks may consider the Secret People to be old gods 
fallen into disrepute; others, that they are spirits of 
ancestors in their burial mounds; others, that they are a 
tradition of former inhabitants (the most modern and most 
plausible theory); and others, @ Ja W. B. Yeats and 
Fiona McLeod, may speak of them with bated 
breath as actual mysterious beings now existent. Pro- 
bably the majority would side with a very sane and level- 
headed Celtic cleric, who, on being adjured to utter his 
real faith in the matter of fairies, invariably answered, “ I 
prefer to reserve my opinion.” 

The English fairies are not numerous, these last 
hundred years. Crofton Croker, writing in 1828, declared 
that “in another century no trace of English fairies wil! 
remain, except those which exist in the works of Shake- 
speare, Herrick, Drayton, and Bishop Corbett.” Here he 
was mistaken. It is among the country people, who have 
never heard of, much less read, those authors, that the 
fairy cult yet lingers. Still, it is a rare thing nowadays to 
meet a person who has seen, or who confesses to have seen. 
I have only come across three—two known to myself and 
one to a friend. One lived in the Isle of Wight, one in a 
Cheshire village, one at Barrow-in-Furness. Each was a 
sober, honest, hard-working woman, and their evidence 
was identical. They were accustomed to behold little 
people, in red and green attire, entering their houses by 
night and dancing about the hearth. Nothing came of 
these visitations in the shape of either good or ill fortune. 
The little people frolicked and vanished, all in silence 
and by fire-light. Also, I have encountered an old man 
in the South Country, who, having seen a little red-capped 
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creature emerge from the wall of the farmhouse attic 
where he slept, forthwith refused to spend another night 
there. There is a certain lonely moor where the Medina 
rises, in the middle of the Isle of Wight, where it is well 
known that fairies still dance; and, indeed, all over Eng- 
land their footprints and revels may now and then be 
seen; but rustic folk are loth to talk about them. This 
accords with popular usage everywhere. One may allude 
to them discreetly and in a roundabout way, as by their 
Gaelic and Cymric appellations—* The Others,” “ They,” 
“The Gentry,” “ The Fair Family,” “ The Blessing of their 
Mothers,” “The Good Neighbours,” “The People of 
Peace.” But an unwritten rule forbids more direct refer- 
ences. The immemorial repugnance of primeval races to 
the mention of one’s name—the supposed synonymity of 
name with identity—has hardened into a very definite re- 
striction in the case of the fairies. 

They are—in England—siill the same breed as the 
Shakespearean elves—as “the Elf-Queen with her jolly 
compagnie” of Chaucer, in the days when “all was this 
land fulfilled of faérie.” A dainty, joyous, tricksy tribe, 
aloof but not inimical, carelessly merrymaking in the mid- 
night, they are pole-wide apart from the toiling mine-elves 
of the North, the morose man-stealing clans of Highland 
fancy, the trooping hosts of the Rosses. The gay little 
mischievous Pixies of Devonshire, the sociable, happy-go- 
lucky creatures of whom one still finds such apparently 
well-authenticated accounts—these are the genuine Eng- 
lish family. The Secret People are not all alike. 

Yet in every land their main traits remain unalterable. 
A small, powerful, beautiful race, invisible at will, in- 
habiting green hills and hollow places ; preposterously ad- 
dicted to music and dancing; having abodes of super- 
natural splendour; adepts with stone weapons, but evinc- 
ing a horror of iron; to be propitiated by gifts; to be 
foiled by a knowledge of their names; skilled, industrious 
workers ; given to kidnapping women and children; occa- 
sionally intermiarrying with mortals, “but for the most 
part with an ill or tragical conclusion.” Is it not a reason- 
able supposition that the fairy with the gilt off becomes 
the troglodyte of the Stone Age? That palzolithic man, 
chipping flint for untold thousands of years, and neolithic 
man, polishing his stone-headed arrows im cave and pit, 
have left an ineffaceable tradition behind them? That some 
isolated hordes, tenacious of covert and concealment, con- 
tinued to inhabit solitary places until almost within his- 
toric times? Take away the light and music, the mirth 
and beauty, all the magical attributes with which a con- 
quering race usually endows the conquered, and you have 
a hairy, stunted multitude of women-stealers and child- 
changers—hideous faces vanishing among the rocks— 
lethal bolts from unseen hands. The greatest difficulty 
is the dancing, to which the Secret People are so prone 
all the world over. One hardly conceives of prehistoric 
man as hilarious. ; 

Meanwhile, a MS. in the British Museum gives full 
directions how to catch a fairy. You get a broad, square 

crystal or Venice glass, three inches in length and breadth ; 
lay it in the blood of a white hen for three Wednesdays 
or Fridays, then wash it with hollyhock and fumigate it. 
Take three hazel wands of a year’s growth, peel them 
fair and white, and write the fairy’s name on them, calling 
it thrice over each stick. Then lay them, under some hill 
where fairies haunt, on a Wednesday, and the following 
Sunday take them up, and call her at eight, or ten, or three 
o'clock, looking towards the east. And when you have 
her, bind her to the crystal or glass. It is just possible, of 
course, that she might prove a white elephant when caught. 
Rut at least the pluckv method above advocated is prefer- 
able to the caution of Kennedy (see Legendary Fictions of 
the Trish Celts), who refuses to adduce the recipe for ren- 
dering the Good People visible, because “to practise any 
magic rite whatever is to set dangerous machinery in motion 
without knowing how to put it at rest again, or whether 
it may not tear your own person to pieces.” Kennedy 
had evidently no sense of adventure. 


GOWBARROW FELL AND AIRA FORCE. 
By CaNon RAWNSLEY. 
HE nation owes a debt of gratitude to the 1,600 
people who have joined hands in the _public- 
spirited effort to preserve under the direction of the 
National Trust the Gowbarrow Fel] and the Aira Force 
and Glen, with nearly a mile of the foreshore of Ullswater 
(an area of 740 acres of every diversity of natural beauty), 
for the future enjoyment of all generations. And if the 
sum—£12,800—which they have paid for the purchase 
may seem, when one considers the agricultural value of 
the land, a large one, it is to be remembered that there is 
only one Ullswater in the world; and, with the constantly 
increasing facilities of railway and road traffic, it is quite 
certain that if the land had been sold as building sites, or 
even as a private deer forest, the present owner could have 
obtained his price. 

Up till now there has been no possibility of a public 
landing place on the northern shore of the lake between 
Pooley Bridge and Patterdale. Up till now, though 
people have passed from the lake %o the Aira Force by 
leave of the owner, he has always made it clear that he 
looked upon that path as on sufferance, and though those 
who know Mr. Henry Howard have no doubt that as long 
as he remained the owner this privilege would have been 
granted, the property was to change hands, and there 
could be no guarantee that the next owner would not 
either close the way to the waterfall or set his toll upon 
its approaches. Up till now no one has had any right 
ta ascend Gowbarrow Fell; henceforth the people who 
wish to do so will be able to climb to its summit by two 
well-defined hunters’ paths that were originally made by 
the old Duke of Norfolk, and they will have the pleasure 
not only of being able to watch the red deer in their 
native haunts, but will be astonished at the variety of 
view and the magnificence of the prospect of the whole 
of the surrounding mountain ranges. It is not possible 
to stand on Yew Crag and not be grateful to the National 
Trust for having secured such a view of Ullswater as is 
obtained therefrom. Take it all in all, there is no single 
fell in the Lake District where such grouping of mountain 
and park land and lake scenery can be obtained. The 
fell faces south and rises from the lake shore 
to a height of 1,578 feet ‘above sea level. From 
the summit one gains view of Skiddaw and Blen- 
cathra to the north-west, of Penrith Beacon and 
the land round Carlisle to the north of the Crossfell 
Range and the High-street to the north and east, 
with Hallin Fell. the hills of Martindale and Place Fell 
and Beda Head across the lake, and the vales of Boredale 
and Martindale, Tusedale and Deepdale converging at 
How Town, while to the south-west the masses of St. 
Sunday Crag and Helvellyn dominate the nearer slopes 
of Glenridding and Black Crag, as seen across the hollow 
park-like grounds of Glencoin. The scene is not only 
entrancingly beautiful, but it is full of historic interest. 
One remembers as one gazes that there the Briton of the 
neolithic age mounded his barrow and raised his stand- 
ing stones on the lonely wine-dark moor; there, again, at 
the sky line of High-street the Roman legionaries made 
their road and rolled their sounding cars; hither later 
came the Viking Ulph and gave his name to the lake 
and saw the sun fires lit upon the sacred crag of Hallin. 
Here, again, in fancy, as one looks down from Gowbarrow 
Fell, oa? may see the followers of St. Patrick coming up 
the valley to the Holy Well of Patterdale, or the disciples 
of Ninian gathered together in the dale that bears St. 
Martin’s name, or Christian shepherds at a later time 
imploring in their little mountain chapel below Place Fell 
the blessing of their patron saint, St. Blasius ; or we may 
in imagination join the Benedictines from their monastery 
near Pooley Bridge as they wander up to the Beda Head, 
and we may think of the greatest scholar Northumbria 
ever knew, whose name that fell-top bears; while, if we 
cast our eyes to the north, above the ruined hunting lodge 
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of the Red King, we may see the Penrith Beacon hill 
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with its dark pine and larch grove blue-black against the 
further Pennine range; we may think of the time when 
the Scots came over the border and the Beacon fire called 
to arms, and feel that the dream of old far off unhappy 
times and battles long ago serves but to accentuate the 
sense of peace which is breathed upon one as one rests 
upon this sunny, fern-scented Gowbarrow height. 

But it is not only of ancient history that those who 
wander down the Aira Glen or climb Gowbarrow Fell will 
be reminded. They may see as they gaze downward 
upon the white lake-side road that runs like a riband up 
the vale to Patterdale the form of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, as he passes along towards the Penrith printer's 
to make arrangements for the printing of “ The Friend.” 
They may on some moonlit night in fancy meet Words- 
worth and De Quincey, with constant pause and exclama- 
tion of wonder, passing along the road by the shore 
towards Pooley Bridge, as they did on that memorable 
night, November 3, 1807 ; or they may watch Clarkson of 
anti-slave fame walking along with his friend Wilkinson, 
the Eamont poet, to put William Wordsworth and his 
sister Dorothy on their way towards Grasmere. If it is 
daffodil time they will think of how Wordsworth and his 
sister saw by the shore in the Glencoin meadows below, 

**A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” 
And though they may regret that no longer 
“Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretch in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay” 
they will never forget as they see the few stragglers that 
remain that the fore-elders of these daffodils inspired the 
poet in the spring of 1804 to give us his poem, as they 
will never forget when they hear the murmur of Aira 
Force that that stream and that waterfall deeply im- 
pressed the poet. 

Those who read Wordsworth’s “ Guide to the Lakes ” 
will remember how he referred to Ullswater as “ being 
perhaps, upon the whole, the happiest combination of 
beauty and grandeur that any of the lakes affords.” They 
will remember how he said that “in Gowbarrow Park the 
lover of Nature might linger for hours”; how he spoke 
of the beauty of the deer as they were seen glancing 
through the bracken; how he noted the exquisite wild 
growth, untouched by woodman’s axe, of birch tree, alder 
and thorn tree in the Glen. 

It will not be without thankfulness that as he wan- 
ders down Aira Glen or up Gowbarrow Fell the visitor 
may now feel that generations hence the hearts of 
passers-by will be touched by the same unchanged loveli- 
ness that helped to inspire our Lakeland poet. 

But the greatest gift that the National Trust has 
given by the acquisition of this beautiful property is surely 
the gift of rest to a restless age, and the gift of health to 
those who wearied with the noise and bustle of city life will 
be able to come here if only for a few hours and take back 
with them to the:roar of the unlovely town imperishable 
memories of peace and beauty to help them as they toil. 
The National Trust claims in this matter of securing a 
holiday haunt of rest and peace and beauty for the toilers 
of our northern towns to be doing work for the people. 

Thomas Carlyle once wrote, “Among the thousand 
things which the working people of large towns do, in the 
supreme court of all, mutely but imperatively demand of 
their richer fellow citizens, this of open green spaces to 
breathe in for half an hour, now and then, seems to me 
the most accomplishable and by no means the least need- 
ful. It could be done, this thing. There are nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine other things that cannot just at pre- 
sent be done. Begin with this thing!” The National 
Trust has attempted to begin with it. 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction to those upon 
whom the chief labour has fallen of collecting the money 
for the Gowbarrow purchase to know from the numberless 
letters received from simple working men, who sent their 





shillings and their half-crowns, how entirely the workers 
in our factory towns do realise the worth of such a posses- 
sion for themselves and for their children. One woman 
who sent a postal order for a small sum said that after 
thirty years’ work in a Sheffield factory it was her greatest 
joy to spend her holidays on the moors, for she found re- 
freshment there. Some day she hoped to be able to go 
as far as Ullswater and Derwentwater. Another factory 
hand sent a subscription because one day last year he had 
been able to go with his mates to Brandelhow Park, which 
four years ago the National Trust acquired on the shores 
of Derwentwater. He said, “When I and my mates 
climbed to the top of one of the rocky knolls in Brandel- 
how Wood and gazed out upon the scene below us we just 
all of us felt that we could do nothing else but sing the 
Doxology.” 

There will, if one mistakes not, be many Doxolo- 
gies sung in the Aira Glen and on Gowbarrow Fell in the 
years that come, but the greatest praise to God that can 
be given by those who visit it will be scrupulous care of 
the flower life, and plant life, and animal life that will 
be found there, and a determination to help forward the 
acquiring of similar properties, not only in the Lake Dis- 
trict, but in other parts of beautiful Great Britain, that 
may minister health and comfort and the _ inspiring 
of high thoughts and love of beauty in the hard-pressed 
city toilers of the land. 

The acquisition of the 740 acres of Gowbarrow has 
appealed to many people from different sides. Donors 
have come forward on the ground that it was well to pre- 
serve a sanctuary for wild life; some have given because 
they feared in these days of electrical power that Aira 
Force might one day share the fate of the Foyers water- 
fall, others have been moved to give because of the im- 
portance of securing a public right of way for ever up 
the Glen and to the waterfall; some, again, have given 
an acre or acres in memorv of dead friends who were 
lovers of natural scenery. With one single exception every 
penny has been given willingly and enthusiastically to this 
national cause. The time may come when the work the 
National Trust is doing here and elsewhere may be done 
by national grants in aid, as is now being largely done 
by an enlightened democracy in America, but we shall 
never be able to obtain help from a national exchequer 
towards an open-air gallery of such magnificent pictures 
as is now given to the public in Gowbarrow and the Aira 
Glen till public opinion as to the worth of the preserva- 
tion of such natural beauty-spots has been aroused, and 
the people realise how much of happiness may be added 
to the life of the far-comer by a single day’s holiday in 
such a pastoral paradise. 





ROMILLY. 


‘OF all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’” 


”" OU must make me a Chancellor now, Romilly, 

that I may afterwards make you one.” So 
said Thomas Erskine just a hundred years ago: he had 
secured the Great Seal in an administration of All the 
Talents, and was seeking assistance from the gentle, fear- 
less, sagacious Romilly, who had accepted office as 
Solicitor-General. The new Chancellor was an honest 
politician, and, in those days, a sturdy democrat withal— 
it is said that the very buttons of his coat bore the in- 
scription Vivre libre ou mourir: he was well-versed, too, 
in all the arts of advocacy and debate, while, as an orator, 
he had won high renown at the Bar. But, to the mysteries 
of the Courts of Equity over which he now presided he was 
an utter stranger; and, as poor Miss Flite complained to 
Esther Summerson: “Chancery justice is so ve—ry diffi- 
cult to follow.” Aid and counsel were freely given by the 
friend to whom Erskine turned for euidance: but, un- 
happily, the Chancellor never had an opportunity to fulfil 
his part of the compact. After a few brief months of 
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Whig rule the seals passed again into the hands of Eldon 
and there remained, without a break, during twenty long 
years of dogged resistance to every project of reform. For 
Romilly, it must be admitted, the profession of the law 
had but littke charm: he declared, indeed, that everv day 
he disliked it the more, the more he met with success in it. 
Yet three generations of barristers have had occasion to 
deplore his failure to attain the highest dignity their call- 
ing has to offer. 

Modest he was in conspicuous degree, but, while still 
a young man without parliamentary experience or political 
connection, he had, in his own phrase, * amused himself 
with the idea” of discharging the “ splendid if painful 
drudgery ” for which he was so eminently fitted. Letters 
addressed to an imaginary friend, rapidly rising to dis- 
tinction, contained reflections and suggestions which he 
thought to prescribe as rules of conduct for himself should 
he “ at some time or other” be raised to the highest office 
of judicature. 

‘‘From such splendid dreams,” he wrote seventeen years 
later, “I have long since awakened. The present 
Regent has shown sufficiently by his conduct that those poli- 
tical principles which I have always professed, and with 
which I shall descend into my grave, must for ever exclude 
those who act upon them from his favour.” 

Now, the memoranda of this young barrister com- 
prised lists, prepared in considerable detail, of the many 
and various reforms which he contemplated, alike in the 
Civil Code and in the Penal Laws. To these were added, 
in the form of a series of pregnant propositions, a number 
of canons affecting the mere ministerial duties of a Lord 
Chancellor, as, ¢.g. : 

“To keep lists of persons qualified for the different offices 
in my appointment, and to designate in my own mind who 
shall succeed upon the first vacancy: to avoid the evil of 
the offices remaining long vacant, and to prevent solicita- 
tion of candidates,” 

“To find out and bring forward talents wherever they 
can be found. In doing this to disregard rank and family 
and places of education, and, above all, to divest myself of 
all consideration of personal favour.” To ‘this proposition 
was attached a short list of names. 

“In the Church, to consider those as best qualified to 
advance the interests of true religion, and of the State, who 
entertain the most liberal opinions: not those who con- 
sider the religious order as a kind of corporation, as a pro- 
fession which has its own interests to consult, and between 
which and the laity there should be kept up, as it were, a 
continual struggle.’ 

Such reflections reveal the lofty ideals—the glorious 
aspirations—of a man who could boast none of the ad- 
vantages which attach to the possession of wealth, high 
station, and the learning of the schools. He sprang, in- 
deed, from a race of landed gentry in the neighbourhood 
of Montpellier; but his grandfather, Etienne Romilly, 
while yet a mere boy, had come under the influence of 
Saurin, the Protestant preacher, and been led to forsake 
his home and country. 

It is true that Etienne’s father, discreetly concealing 
his Protestant predilections, had continued to enjoy the 
family estate, despite the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and was, therefore, able to make frequent and 
substantial remittances to his son. But on his death the 
property passed to a distant relative of the Catholic faith, 
and Etienne, deprived of the parental subsidies, soon 
became bankrupt, and died in great distress, leaving a 
large family behind him. So it came to pass that Samuel 
Romilly found himself, at the age of fourteen, serving the 
customers in his father’s shop. Though turned twenty- 
six before his call to the Bar, he had come into great 
practice when middle life was barely reached, and was 
already, as Madame de Staél put it, “la Ilumitre et 
Vhonneur de cette jurisprudence Anglaise qui est 
elle-méme Vobjet de tous les respects de ’humanité.” He 
never shrank from denouncing the crue]ties of the penal 
code, the frequent executions which took place under it, 
and the hideous conditions of confinement in the prisons 
and on board the hulks, showing, with persuasive elo- 
quence such as lawyers rarely possess, how these barbarous 
penalties led to an appalling increase of crime. But in 
Parliament he seemed as one crying fh the wilderness 





amongst men who were as resolute that the wounding of 
horses or cattle, however wanton and malicious, should 
not be made a crime, as they were eager to reject all pro- 
posals for tempering the severity of the existing penal 
laws. In 1810 the bishops gathered together in force to 
prevent the abolition of the death penalty for the theft of 
five shillings in a shop; and when, eight years later, <lis- 
traught with grief for the loss of his wife, Romilly died by 
his own hand, not one of the great measures, which have 
since made his name imperishable, had received legisla- 
tive sanction. 

Taking leave of the House of Commons, a _ few 
months before his death, he exclaimed: “Who our suc- 
cessors may be I know not; but God grant that this 
country may never see another Parliament so regardless of 
the liberties and rights of the people and of the principles 
of general justice as this Parliament has been.” It can 
hardly be said that his prayer was granted; but his work 
had not been altogether in vain. He had, at least, satis- 
fied Macintosh and Peel that the penal system then in 
vogue was as impolitic as it was iniquitous—that it is by 
no means the height of wisdom to hunt malefactors, great 
and small, like the beasts of the forest until, caught be- 
yond escape in the toils of the law, they expiate their 
crimes upon the scaffold. Indeed, it is on record that 
within twenty years of Romilly’s death there were fewer 
criminals executed in England than there were sixty years 
later, in 1896. 





THE ARTESIAN BASIN OF AUSTRALIA. 


T the sale of Thrale’s brewery Dr. Johnson, it will 

be remembered, told intending purchasers, “We 

are not here to buy a parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
Horace tells us that it is unlawful to compare small things 
with great, and it would be comparing a very small thing 
with a very great one to compare a brewery as a wealth- 
producer with the vast water supply which Nature has 
stored up in the artesian basin of Australia. It has often 
been pointed out that, rich as Australia is in gold, silver, 
copper, tin, coal, and other minerals, the exports of wool 
have far exceeded in value its shipments of all these 
minerals. When there is added to the value of the wool, 
the supplies of mutton and beef for the use of its own 
population and for export, the importance of the pastoral 
industry is very pronounced. No doubt the time is far 
distant when the mineral wealth of Australia will be ex- 
hausted; but that time will come, and it is safe to say 
that in the water supply contained in the artesian basin 
the Commonwealth has an asset which far surpasses in 
value all its mineral productions. This basin underlies 
about 500,000 square miles of the great island continent. 
Queensland possesses more than half, or about 300,000 
square miles, whilst South Australia comes next with 
120,000 square miles, or, if the Northern Territory is 
included, about 150,000. New South Wales has about 
40,000. Victoria and Western Australia, it is believed, 
are without any supplies of artesian water. Of all the 
States Victoria is least in need of it, for speaking generally 
its water supply is ample. On the other hand, Western 
Australia of all the States would have benefited the most 
if her vast and arid interior could have tapped such a 
source of wealth. It is only of late years that the bound- 
less possibilities of future pastoral and agricultural de- 
velopment by means of this enormous reserve of water 
have come to be understood. Within the area it is only 
necessary to put down bores, and at depths varying from 
250 to 5,000 feet supplies are tapped yielding from 
100,000 to 5,000,000 gallons a day. Im many cases the 
supplies are too abundant and flood the surrounding coun- 
try. Inland towns in New South Wales, which formerly 
suffered periodically from drought, have now ample sup- 
plies of the precious fluid, and have carried the overflow 
from their bores into what used to be dry creeks, and 
transformed them into long stretches of useful and orna- 
mental waters. Fortunately, the basin underlies some of 
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the worst country in the interior, and enables stock routes 
to be opened up from Queensland and the Gulf districts 
down to New South Wales and South Australia. The 
Government of South Australia has just completed a 
series of bores between Hergott, a station on the Northern 
Railway, and of the Queensland border. The last bore put 
down—one of a series of eight on this route—gives from 
a depth of nearly 5,000 feet a daily supply of no less than 
500,000 gallons. Nor has private enterprise lagged be- 
hind the State Governments and local authorities in mak- 
ing use of this magnificent reserve of water. Many large 
pastoral properties, which formerly lost all or nearly all 
their sheep and cattle in severe droughts, will never again 
suffer from lack of water. Some have tapped the basin 
and conducted the water through more than a hundred 
miles of little channels—reticulation is the technical name 
for this process—so that stock has never to travel far for 
water. Although the work of putting down these bores 
may be described as still in-its infancy, a recent official 
return shows that in New South Wales and Queensland 
there are 880 flowing bores, Government and private. 
The present outflow from the bores in these two States 
amounts to 540,000,000 gallons per day. It is estimated 
that only about 82,000,000 of this quantity is consumed 
by sheep or cattle, whilst more than 100,000,000 goes in 
evaporation, and no less than 350,000,000 runs to waste. 

Unfortunately, although the water is invariably good 
enough for stock, it is not always or nearly always suit- 
able for irrigation. This is owing to the mineral matter 
which it contains. Where it can be so used the carry- 
ing capacity of the country is enormously increased by the 
cultivation of lucerne, sorghum, and other fodders. 

When it is remembered that the best pastoral country 
in Australia only carries about one sheep to the acre, 
whilst enormous areas require fifteen acres or more for 
one sheep, it will be understood how important irrigation 
is. On some poor country irrigation has enabled the 
owner to maintain fifty to seventy sheep per acre from 
crops of lucerne which can be mown every month. 

Eventually the opening up of stock routes with sup- 
plies at convenient distances of this bore water must 
enormously increase the value of those vast properties in 
the Gulf district and Western Queensland. During the 
late drought, although there were many stations carrying 
up to 70,000 head of cattle each, fat cattle could not be 
sent to southern markets for lack of water en route. Now 
all this is at am end so far as the supply of water is 
concerned, and we hear of drovers bringing down as many 
as 3,000 fat bullocks in one mob from Queensland and the 
Northern Territory to points on the railways connecting 
these stock routes with Sydney and Adelaide. Not long 
ago one drover successfully brought about 12,000 sheep 
in one flock from these districts to South Australian 
markets, a distance of about 1,500 miles. Australian 
State Premiers and their official statisticians boast that 
the indebtedness of Australia is of an entirely different 
character from that of European Governments. They boast, 
for instance, and we think the boast is entirely justifiable, 
that out of the £220,000,000 the various States owe, not 
less than £120,000,000 has been spent on railways which 
earn the full interest on their cost, whilst most of the 
balance has been expended on other recuperative and 
money-earning enterprises, such as waterworks, tramways, 
etc. We doubt, however, whether any of these assets 
will, in the long run, prove more valuable than the water 
stored up in this artesian basin. 





AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING. 
Tue Harvest. 

So far as the South of England is concerned, har- 
vest operations are almost complete, only an occasional 
field of barley remaining uncut. The greater part of the 
wheat and oat crop is already stacked, while in a few 
cases threshing has commenced, but farmers will be well 
advised to wait before offering their samples for sale, as 





the effet of the excellent harvest has been to siightly 
lower prices. In the Midlands and North of England 
the greater portion of the corn is still standing, and in 
many districts it will be a week or ten days ere harvest is 
concluded. Farmers have every reason to be content with 
the present season, as the weather during the last few 
months, while perhaps somewhat too dry for the root 
crops, has been very favourable to the growth and gather- 
ing-in of the corn; and the quality and quantity of both 
grain and straw leave little to be desired. In a few dis- 
tricts, however, exceptionally heavy storms have been 
experienced, which have played great havoc with the stand- 
ing crops. The storm of August 2 will long be remem 
bered as one of the most disastrous that has ever oc- 
curred. The country around Guildford and the county 
of Huntingdonshire suffered the most, the damage in the 
latter locality being estimated at between £15,000 and 
£20,000. So great is the distress that a public subscrip- 
tion is being raised to assist the farmers, some of whom 
are practically ruined. 


Raitway RATES AND CO-OPERATION. 

No question affects the farmer or market gardener so 
keenly as railway rates, because it is one that has such 
an immediate influence upon his profits. Many indus- 
tries have been greatly curtailed by excessive carriage, 
while others have been altogether ruined. Perhaps the 
greatest grievance among agriculturists generally is the 
preferential treatment accorded to foreign and colonial 
produce, whereby it is enabled in many instances to com- 
pete unfairly with the home produce. Many examples are 
on record in which goods have been carried considerably 
cheaper from distant parts of the world to London than 
from districts within fifty miles of the metropolis. A 
little while ago the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
appointed a Commission to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion, especially in so far as preferential treatment was ac- 
corded to foreigners, and, while realising that in some 
respects the British farmers were heavily handicapped, the 
Commission arrived at the conclusion that the agricul- 
turists of this country were mostly to blame. The rail- 
way companies claim, and not without justification, that 
the preference shown to foreign produce is owing to the 
greater bulk, more constant and regular supplies, and 
better methods of packing, whereby the cost of transit is 
greatly reduced, besides which the railway companies are 
able to depend upon a regular supply, and are thus 
enabled to make their arrangements accordingly. The 
justice of this explanation is beyond dispute. The rail- 
way companies have in the past made generous efforts to 
stimulate local agricultural trading, efforts which, it must 
be admitted, have met with but scanty recognition. The 
local trader cannot expect for small, irregular, and often 
badly-packed consignments the same rates and facilities 
as are given to those which are large, reguiar, and 
well packed; and in order to claim comparatively 
equal rates and facilities he must organise some- 
thing like a reasonable approach to the condi- 
tions under which the competing trade of which 
he complains is carried on. The whole question resolves 
itself into one of co-operation. Years ago the farmers in 
foreign countries learnt the lesson of combining, but Eng- 
lish agriculturists have scarcely grasped the rudiments of 
the question. For some reason the British farmer seems 
to have an inherent dislike to co-operate with others, pre- 
ferring to buy his feeding stuffs, manures, and appliances, 
and to sell his produce, without assistance. Societies have 
been formed, and individual efforts without number have 
been made to inculcate the advantages of a system of co- 
operation, and while undoubtedly great good has been 
accomplished, yet the British farmer on the whole re- 
mains a unit, instead of part of a great co-operative 
organisation. 

THE Royat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Royal Agricultural Society has greatly improved 
its finances during the last few months, and the re-intro- 
duction of the migratory show system has so far proved 
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eminently successful. The balances at the bank at the 


end of May were as follows: Reserve fund £2,181, and 
ordinary account £11,118. The total receipts for the 
period had been £14,063, and the expenditure £6,023. 
The balances at the present time standing to the credit 
of the society’s accounts are: Reserve fund £2,925, and 
the ordinary account £18,415, making a total credit 
balance of £21,340. ‘This year’s show at Derby resulted 
in a net profit of £2,000, in addition of the society’s 
contribution of £2,000 from members’ subscriptions. It 
has been finally decided to hold next year’s show at Lin- 
coln. As part of the policy of retrenchment which the 
“Royal” has adopted it has been decided to leave Han- 
over-square, where the society has been established for 
between fifty and sixty years, and new premises have been 
leased in Bedford-square. Harewood House, until last 
week the home of the society, has been sold to a syndi- 
cate, for the purpose, it is understood, of erecting upon 
the site a suite of flats or offices. The interest on the 
purchase money of Harewood House has amounted to 
about £2,300 per annum, by no means a large sum for 
the society when its finances flourished, but greatly exces- 
sive since it has fallen upon evil days. 


Fruit GATHERING. 

The pippin and stone fruit crops of the British Isles 
this season will fall below the average, except in the case 
of apples. Speaking generally, these are fine in quality 
as well as quantity, and they could have been made much 
finer if sounder methods of management were more gene- 
rally adopted. The point that the grower has to keep 
more particularly in view now is careful handling during 
harvest. Many gatherers throw fruit about as if they were 
so many stones, which could not possibly be bruised or 
damaged ; this is ridiculous, as, apart perhaps from eggs, 
no product is more easily spoiled. Each fruit should be 
placed, not thrown, in the basket and transferred thence 
with the same scrupulous care to the hampers for despatch 
or to the store. This might be thought to involve a lot 
of labour in handling, but it takes little or no more time 
to do the work well than to do it badly, and it spells the 
difference between a fruit that will travel and keep in 
good condition and one that has no market value or keep- 
ing properties. 

GRADING APPLES. 

In all our colonies and in the United States, where 
apples are grown either for home consumption or for 
export to England, a most elaborate system of grading is 
in vogue. Each package is made to contain fruits of one 
size, and according to the marks upon the barrel or box 
the purchaser knows the type he is procuring. The 
majority of British fruit-growers, however, work on a 
happy-go-lucky principle, if it is a principle. They take 
the fruits just as they come from a tree, pitch them into 
baskets or hampers, wholly irrespective of size or shape, 
tie down the package, and away it goes to market. There 
are firsts, seconds, and thirds. All are mixed up, and 
the wise retailer buys at the thirds price, and does a little 
grading on his own account when he gets home. There 
are some producers who are alive to the importance of 
grading; they have seen that it pays the colonial, and 
have since found that it will pay them. Perfect sorting 
and honest packing would go far to restore British fruit- 
growing to the place of honour that it once enjoyed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
BACK TO THE LAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—At a time when so much attention is being 
directed towards attracting the countryman back to the 
land, and endeavouring to keep him there when deprived 
ef all the artificial attractions of the town, “where there is 
always something going on,” comparatively little heed seems 
to be given to the question of his womenfolk, especially 
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when there is a large family of daughters. What are they 
to do in their new surroundings after the needs of the 
cottage, the feeding of the small livestock, and the butter- 
making—supposing a cow is kept—have been attended to? 
Few women of the working classes, in the South of England 
at any rate, will now do the rougher work outside, or even 
the milking ; in fact, thanks no doubt largely to the many 
colleges and institutes where women can receive an excel- 
lent agricultural training, a “lady” farmer is far less of a 
rara avis than is a dairymaid nowadays. The small 
occupier’s daughters do not represent the potential wage- 
earners they once did, when they went into farm-service, 
work which usually included milking, and where a 
thoroughly practical training in those departments of the 
agricultural routine which were regarded as essentially 
“women’s work” was acquired as a matter of course. But 
the great changes, however, in present-day agriculture 
brought about by altered economic conditions—not least of 
which are the declining profitableness of butter-making as 
compared to selling fresh milk to the large towns whenever 
possible; and the need for more highly specialised and 
undivided attention being given even to such work as 
poultry-rearing for the market, a change imperatively de- 
manded by the stress of modern competition—have all 
tended to divert work which was once regarded as indisput- 
ably that suitable for women alone to the male members 
of the community. 

How, therefore, in these altered conditions, are the 
women to contribute their share towards the expenses of the 
household? At least one solution of the problem suggests 
itself. It is exactly at this point that the various guilds 
and societies for the encouragement of the arts and crafts 
once so common in rural districts can do such good work, 
in co-operation with the many patriotic movements on foot 
towards re-instating England’s premier industry once again 
in the honourable and indepenaent position which it merits. 
Let the fathers and sons, aided as fully and genevously as 
may be necessary by the wives and daughters, “pull all 
together” to make th: small holding a success, but at the 
same time there should exist a suitable outlet for the 
surplus energies of the stay-at-home members, that will not 
only become a source of the immense pride and pleasure 
that spring inevitably from skilled handicraft, but by creat- 
ing an independent source of income considerably Lroaden 
the financial basis of that co-operative society in miniature, 
the family.—Yours, etc., 

GERALD Roz. 

Warwick House, Theale, Berkshire. 


“THE HEART OF THE MIDDLE AGE.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—While thanking you heartily for a long and inte- 
resting review, and passing over a minor point on which 
it has missed Salimbene’s real drift, may I protest against 
a paragraph which ignores my express words and very much 
obscures my main purpose? Mr. Masterman accuses me 
of producing such an artificially darkened picture of the 
thirteenth century as might be painted of our own by choos- 
ing quotations from specially pessimistic authors and by 
judging clerical morality “from the Sunday newspapers.” 
But I write (p. 60), “It is always rash to assert a negative ; 
yet after long search in likely places I have found only one 
contemporary author who speaks of his own brilliant 
[thirteenth] century as marking a real advance, in morals and 
religion, on the past”; and I go on to show that even this 
one exception is rather apparent than real. Mr. Masterman 
was therefore bound either to accept this express assurance 
or to specify at least a few of the authors whom he imagines 
me to have excluded on account of their too favourable 
testimony. Will he now quote me the bare names of twenty 
thirteenth-century optimists by way of giving some colour 
of justice to his reproach that the score from whom I mostly 
quote are selected pessimists? My own belief is that he 
will find it hard to produce a single author of reputation 
whose testimony to the faith and morals of his own age is 
what we should call favourable. He cites instead three 
modern authors, of whom two at least (and I think I might 
safely say all three) have generalised from what later 
scholars will consider an absurdly restricted study of ori- 
ginal documents. The scientific study of the Middle Ages 
is only in its infancy ; many of the most important sources 
are still in MS.; and, even when these are published, there 
must come an acutely controversial stage before the histo- 
rian of the future will be able to pronounce anything like a 


final judgment. 
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In what Mr. Masterman says about clerical morals, 
again, he ignores the fact that I produce statistics from an 
episcopal register which far outdo the worst that “the 
Sunday newspapers” could suggest. In one of the best- 
ordered dioceses in Europe, and under one of the strongest 
prelates, 18 per cent. of the parishes possessed drunken or 
concubinary priests, nor could the Archbishop get rid of 
more than a small fraction of these. In the face of such 
facts (and I quote many), how can Mr. Masterman simply 
shrug his shoulders with a “We know little of the Middle 
Age. We know less of our own day”? This is an agnos- 
ticism which passes easily for high impartiality, but which 
renders many modern historians dull and meaningless even 
while they lash their flanks to be picturesque. Surely the 
vital question in history is that which I state in my first 
chapter: “Which would be the better to live and die in, a 
world with those institutions and ideals, or a world with 
ours?” It is easy, of course, to ignore such a question, or 
to evade it by drawing a contrast (inaccurate even in detail) 
between different styles of architecture, but is not this rather 
the wisdom of the superior man who has found out that all 
political and social questions are merely tales of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee ?—Yours, etc., 

G. G. COULTON. 

Eastbourne, August 25. 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—Mr. Browning’s excellent Causerie on Vol. IX. 
of “The Cambridge Modern History” (to which I have 
not access) suggests an inquiry as to the trvth of the alle- 
gations contained in the volumes published by Mr. O’Meara 
in 1822, and entitled “ Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from 
St. Helena.” No doubt some of your readers could supply 
the result of recent 1esearch in relation to this period of 
the Emperor’s lite. It will be recalled that Mr. O’Meara, 
who had been surgeon on board the Bellerophon, lived 
some years at St. Helena as Napoleon’s medical attendant, 
with the sanction of the British Government. His journal 
described the conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe towards his cap- 
tive as being harsh, tyrannical, and contemptible in the 
last degree; while the narrator challenged the fullest in- 
quiry into his charges “before any tribunal where the truth 
can be investigated.” The publication was most damaging 
to the Government, and the law officers of the Crown 
applied to the King’s Bench for a criminal information 
against O’Meara. The application was supported by the 
affidavits of Lowe and others, charging O’Meara with “ gross 
and scandalous falsehood,” and a rule misi was obtained ; 
but it was subsequently discharged without argument. 
There is a tradition at the Bar that O’Meara’s advisers ob- 
tained from Paris, and filed, a large number of depositions 
in the form of “ Notarial Actes,” which completely estab- 
lished the truth of the “gross and scandalous” representa- 
tions ; and that, when the day fixed to show cause arrived, 
Copley, the Solicitor-General (afterwards Lord Lyndhurst), 
applied for the discharge of the rule, on the ground that 
his own application had been informal in the first in- 
stance, having been made more than two months after the 
offence alleged. Whereupon the Court comsented to the 
discharge of the rule without argument. It would be 
pleasant to learn that this tradition is ill-founded ; but it is 
an undoubted fact that it rests on the direct authority of 
the counsel who was sent to Paris to take the depositions 
= whose information was, therefore, first-hand.—Yours, 
etc. 


August 25, 1906. A. BARRISTER. 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES IN CANADA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


_ §1r,—During a recent visit to Canada my special atten- 

tion was called to the way in which the regulations of tn. 
British Post Office play into the hands of publishers of 
magazines and other serial literature in the United States, 
to the serious injury of our own trade with and interest in 
the Dominion. 

The postal service of the United States directly en- 
courages the dissemination of newspapers, magazines, and 
literature by offering low rates, with the result that the 
people there are great readers, and these facilities are ex- 
tended to Canada. What is called second-class matter, in- 
cluding papers and magazines, is carried at the rate of 








1 cent per pound, weighed in bulk. Thus, if the mail 
of any publication registered in the class named weighs one 
thousand pounds, the publisher pays for postage ten dollars, 
even if the contents consist of three or four thousand 
separate packages, each for a separate address, over a 
territory extending from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to British Columbia. The charge 
made by our postal authorities, covering the entire empire, 
is %d. per 2 oz. Thus a magazine weighing 8 oz. costs 
in the United States half a cent (one farthing) for postage, 
but in Britain 2d. A 6d. magazine in the States of that 
weight can be posted fora year for 3d., and the publisher can 
afford to send it post free for the published price or less, as 
he obtains the subscriptions in advance. An English maga- 
zine of the same price and weight sent to Canada costs 2s 
per annum for postage alone. ' 

The effect of this is seen in the fact that American 
magazines flood Canadian homes, and English magazines 
are seen to a much less extent. Canadians are brought up 
on United States serial literature, and naturally imbibe its 
spirit, instead of the British product which, were the condi- 
tions equal, they would prefer. 

It would surely be desirable in binding together still 
more firmly the chain of Empire to afford an equal oppor- 
tunity to the publications of the mother land. The diffi- 
culty hitherto has been due to opposition against extending 
equal facilities to our own people. That in itself would be 
argument enough for a change in rates, but the demand is 
vastly strengthened by the necessity for meeting a competi- 
tion in our colonies which is made unfair by our postal 
regulations. 


August 28, 1906. 


EDWARD BROWN. 





COLOUR. 


 HINING blue of halcyon’s plumage, blue of deep 
translucent skies, 

Jewel-blue of lakes in summer, blue of children’s laugh- 
ing eyes ; 

Blue of speedwell on the roadside, blue of hyacinths in 
the glade; 

Faint blue hills that in the distance into blue of heaven 
fade. 


Green of lime tree leaves in springtime, English fields all 
waving green. 

Gloomy green of mighty cedars, flush of larches, laurel- 
sheen ; 

Green of billows touched by sunlight, green of seaweed in 
the pool ; 

Green of light through beech boughs filtered in the wood- 
land dim and cool. 


Red of roses round my window, autumn crimson of the 
vine ; 

Brown of withering beechen-hedges, soft brown strewings 
*neath the pine ; 

Poppies red among the barley, glow of winters ruddy 
hearth ; 

Velvet brown of garden pansies, brown of fresh rain- 
sweetened earth. 


Purple fragrance of the lilac, purple violets tied in leaves ; 

Golden pollen in the lily, golden honey, golden sheaves ; 

Golden tassels of laburnum, buttercups—true cloth of 
gold ; 

All the royal gold and purple that the iris buds enfold. 


Black of shadows in the midnight, blackness of the 
gathering rains; 

White of snow on lonely moorlands, summer dust in 
country lanes ; 

Dazzling whiteness of the breakers on a misty winter day, 

When the sky is grey above them and the storm-tost sea 

is grey. 
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ANDERIDA. 


A VISIT TO BRITAIN IN THE SEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


(By H. Bettoc.) 

OU know, my dear Nicophorus, that there has 

existed in our family great curiosity with regard 
to the letters of the Bishop, our ancestor, and even 
much reverence forthem. For when he was appointed 
by the Divine Constantine to the See of Anderida he 
perpetually sent his notes and his observations upon 
the furthest places of the West to those members of 
his family who preserved our archives ; and in this he 
did but follow the example of the ancients, officers of 
the Palace, Generals, and even Bishops like himself, 
whose custom it was as they changed their seat in the 
Roman world to write upon the climate and the habits 
of the various provinces and tribes that they might 
meet. 

This he did, and what he sent has been piously 
preserved ; but its meaning is tenfold greater to me 
now that I have seen with my own eyes the places of 
which he wrote, their present condition, and the evi- 
dence both of the grandeur which he enjoyed and of 
the destruction which he did not live to see. 

Just returned. 

You must know, then, that during the negotiations 
with which I was entrusted between the Divine Palace 
and the Bishop of Rome, I heard from some about the 
Court of the Pope that one of those missions in which he 
too busily interests himself with the provincesof the West 
was about to start for Britain, and though (I tell you 
privately) such assumption of authority was odious to 
me, yet I was certain that the voyage proposed would 
be at once useful for my own information and for that 
of the Divine Emperor who is ceaseless in his vigilance 
over even the most remote districts of the world. Nor 
did my consent to accompany the Roman clergy and 
officials give umbrage, as I am told, to the Throne 
itself, though it may have roused the cackling of some 
of those tongues that are always ready to defame an 
absent man; but my return will amply account for the 
motive of my journey and the value of the step I have 
taken. 

I proceeded, therefore, in such company through 
the province and through the Gauls hearing the settle- 
ment of various disputes and observing the manners 
both of the Romans and the Barbarians, until I came 
to that Bolonia from which the Divine Czsar, though 
yet a Pagan, had first sailed for the Island of Britain, 
and I was indeed curious to learn as I approached the 
white coast what I should find in this place, where it 
was said that all arts had disappeared, and whence 
certainly but little news has come to us for now 200 
years, 

Those who accompanied us upon the boats, or 
rather some of them, were already familiar with Britain, 
but so doubtful has already become the learning of the 
West that they could not understand the eagerness with 
which I was approaching the ruins of the State. 

I will not delay you with any long descriptions of 
the stays we made at Canterbury and Rochester and 
London, where are three new bishoprics, of three 
cities all barbaric, but the last indeed the least 
barbaric of the three, for in London one might 
still believe, by certain of the statues and build- 








ings round one, and by the appearance of com- 
merce in the great river, that the better time had 
returned. Nor will I weary you with any description 
whatever of the Latin rites of the use of Icons, even in 
the smallest chapels, and of the certitude all these people 
are in upon matters which we of Byzantium know to 
be over full of dispute, but I will at once proceed to 
tell you of how I went south to visit those shores with 
which the name of our family is connected. There are 
several excellent roads of a military sort, from London 
to the nearest shores of the sea, and one especially which 
one would swear had borne the legions but yesterday, 
so perfect does it still remain, though the damp climate 
of those provinces (which lie under the shade of the 
northern light and are at the very limit of the world) 
has covered them with mossand lichen. The embank- 
ment is very perfect, and even in the marshy crossings 
of the rivers there has been no destruction of the way 
worse than what may be seen in the less fortunate 
parts of Italy itself. Soin but two days I reached the 
town of Regnum with letters provided for me from 
Rome to the Bishop of that place. 

As to the shape of this last it may be briefly told. 
Its walls still surround it and the palace yet stands 
though in places blackened by fire. Some also of the 
smaller houses preserve the order with which we are 
familiar, but it would make you laugh to see who in- 
habits such great relics and weep to observe how much 
within the walls, especially near the Eastern Gate, has 
crumbled into decay, for often where an altar or a 
temple or a portico has stood there are now nothing 
but hummocks of ground with coarse grass and stag- 
nant pools and here and there a fragment of a pillar or 
a cut stone, or what is still more delicate in appear- 
ance, a rude hut piled up of what was once masonry of 
a rich house ; nay, I have seen Greek work and statuary 
mortared in between roughrubble by these barbarians and 
the body of Athene lying crosswise as a lintel for a hut 
of one of these dogs. 

The people in the town spoke all a barbaric 
jargon ; there is not a word of Greek in the place ; and 
as for Latin, you hear it only among clerics or in the 
rites of the altar, or again in a sort of incomprehensible 
jargon when some officer of the barbarians is compelled 
to read a deed or to plead in a priest’s court—for in 
these rude places it is neither a dishonour nor perhaps 
a bad thing that even priests have jurisdiction. 

Well, then, I proceeded on some few miles to see 
the Bishop himself, for it is another of their uncouth 
tricks that they will put the Bishop’s residence in a 
village among the huts and far from the town. This 
man received me kindly and even with honour respect- 
ing the name of the Divine Emperor and the glory of 
the city. He is unmarried and professes that none of 
his Order should be, though on this there is, I know, 
a dispute throughout the provinces of the West. I 
desired of him an escort (since I knew him more 
capable of giving it than would be the Kinglet of these 
half-human savages), saying that it was my intention 
to visit Anderida, of which our ancestor had been the 
Bishop. In this statement he showed a lively interest, 
promised all aid, and asked me by which way I would 
go, for there are three ways, either along the plain 
of the coast or again along a deserted range of hills 
which runs all through that country. It would be 
difficult to say which gave the greater inconvenience 
or danger, but I decided, upon his advice, to follow the 
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plain until the last harbour, and thence to run 
some thirty stadia by sea till I should reach Anderida. 
This I did, going through the most extraordinary 
sights imaginable, for here was a vast and fertile 
plain, not incomparable to some that lie between the 
mountains and the Aegean, and not a vine-stock to be 
seen nor hardly a well-built wall. Here and there a 
rough field of rye and still more rarely wheat, though 
that ill-cultivated and grassy. The road we followed 
had not been maintained (for it had never been 
of military use) and was the most extraordinary chain 
of good, hard, ancient work of ruts, and in places of 
nothing at all, and the chief danger was at the cross- 
ing of the rivers, where all the old bridges had long ago 
broken down, and through one of which, as though it 
were a matter of course, our escort fought its way 
against the wretched inhabitants of the further bank, 
who claimed some sort of toll or custom, which cer- 
tainly we would not pay them, though for the very ex- 
traordinary reason, not that we were human beings, 
but that we were Bishop’s men! I tell you the 
things as they happened, even those which will be in- 
comprehensible to you in a happier place. We came, 
then, after three or four days to the harbour, where 
again we claimed aship by right of some divinity 
which is here supposed to inhabit the clergy (much as 
we regard the authority of the Sacred Palace), and in 
the ship, after two hours’ sailing round a high head of 
white earth, we rounded into the harbour of Anderida. 

If what I had seen was desolation, here was some- 
thing far worse. For the site of the town, lying as it 
does between the sea and a great dark wood, of vast ex- 
tent, has afforded but little opportunity to the barbarians, 
and the place, once sacked, was abandoned. You have 
seen one or two cities, perhaps, which have suffered 
from a fire, and you will remember from the archives of 
our family that letter which our grandfather wrote 
when he was marching with Belisarius, describing to us 
Timagaudi of the Nomads, where it stood deserted on 
the edge of the desert. A mixture of these two, as it 
were, met my eye at what had been Anderida. The 
strong walls of stone were still intact, but within 
nothing was standing but a mass of house walls all 
charred by fire. Few of these ruins exceeded the height 
of a man, all the columns save two, both those of the 
walk along the harbour and those of the Basilica, 
lay prone. These two which were still standing 
were, I think, once the supporters of the temple of 
Jove. They were of a foreign stone and carved in an 
early time, and stood, I must say, like things 
unnatural in the midst of this desolation. The votive 
tablets had not been touched by the barbarians, but all 
metal had been rifled long ago, saving the strong iron 
mooring rings along the quay. There was not a sign 
in the place of human beings or of oxen; one did not 
hear the falling of water, and I found nothing more 
terrible of all the terrible things than a fountain 
made, as is customary, in the shape of a dolphin 
pouring forth no water, choked up with earth, 
and silent. Overhead the plovers, which are innu- 
merable in the marshes behind the harbour, continually 
scream. Theuncouth natives, who in all this district 
number, perhaps, but thirty households between the 
great wood and the sea, though I am told that in the 
wood there are burners of charcoal and even a few 
rough workers of iron, have a dread of the ruins, in 
which, as they maintain, are often seen apparitions and 





demons. They have built their huts outside the 
western wall, and had the place consecrated I know 
not how often by the priests, who are here, as every- 
where upon this coast, superstitiously revered. They 
came in a group, not daring to enter the city, but 
standing at the gate and gazing at my dress, especially 
at the silken parts, with a kind of stupid awe like 
children. Some of them spoke, I am told, in the 
Celtic and some in the Teutonic method, but I had 
neither the pains nor the ability to distinguish it. 
Their movements were slow, their bodies ill-fed, and 
the expression of their eyes was very unintelligent, 
and they had a habit of singing and of sitting at night- 
fall round a sort of central fire in their hamlet, which 
was very disagreeable to us in our tents. 

After two days of this sort of thing (and they were 
long enough) more than one of our escort complained 
of fever; and as I know such deserted places to be 
particularly dangerous in that regard, I took the step 
of leaving, chartering, for what seemed to the owner a 
fortune, a small boat—the largest of some half-dozen 
which stood beached in spite of the excellent harbour 
which stood near by. 

The barbarian in his ignorance and timidity was 
for running along the coast until he could see Gaul ; 
but I would have nothing of this, and bade him steer 
across, which he did, and we made the mouth of the 
principal river there, and so passed through regions 
ruined indeed but acquainted with wine and with the 
order of the Palace and possessed of passable roads, 
until we had come right down to Massilia, where again 
(though it will seem to you to be a sort of end of the 
world) it seemed to me home, hearing, accent or no 
accent, the Greek tongue and finding men of a human 
kind. Thence I send you these, with greetings to 
Theodora, to Justin, and to the rest, and shall be with 
you, if the Mother of God is favourable, but a week 
or so after you shall have read my letter. 

Your BROTHER. 





HERO, HEROINE, AND DENTIST. 


THE Memoirs oF Dr. Tuomas W. Evans. Edited by Edward 
ae Crane, M.D. London: Fisher Unwin. 2 vols. ais. 
net. 

THE memoirs produced here for the first time 

by Dr. Crane include a first-hand account of one 

of the most exciting and romantic episodes in modern 
history—the escape of the Empress Eugénie from Paris 
after the battle of Sedan. The narrative of Dr. Evans will 
remind many readers of that attempted escape of Marie 

Antoinette and her luckless husband, commonly known 

to history as “ The Flight to Varennes.” But there is one 

vital difference. Marie Antoinette was captured and 
taken back to a tragic death in Paris. The Empress 

Eugénie escaped. In spite of all the explanations given 

by Dr. Evans, the difference remains somewhat of a 

mystery. 

Perhaps it will be better understood after some 
acquaintance with the simple, adoring, and yet highly 
ingenious character of Dr. Evans himself. It is 
part of historians to obscure their own personality. 
An Olympian pose is essential to the part. They 
carry on one of the great impersonal tasks of the race. 
But all of them have to depend ultimately on the humble 
diary or memoir of the “man in the street”—on the most 
intelligent pair of human eyes or the acutest brain that 
happened to be on the spot at the moment of the event. 

There are not many historians who have Carlyle’s 
power of picturing to you vividly the various witnesses 
upon whom he relies for his story. It is more satisfactory 
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sometimes to come straight face to face with a witness like 
this American dentist-friend of Napoleon III., who, while 
looking after the patient’s teeth, diligently used his own 
ears and eyes. 

Dr. Evans, indeed, literally entered upon his friend- 
ship with Napoleon by way of his teeth: 

“He had extremely delicate teeth—an inheritance from 
his mother, he told me; and being more than usually 
sensitive to pain, he suffered greatly from thie least inflam- 
mation, and, in consequence, frequently required my profes- 
sional assistance.” 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has brought vividly before us in 
You Never Can Tell the power of the dentist, and 
that power seems to have been fully exercised by Dr. 
Evans over the “ Man of Destiny.” 

Napoleon played odd tricks with French society ; but 
perhaps none more bizarre then when he brought this 
American dentist into his Court, heaped him with honours, 
invited him into his family circle, sent him on special 
political missions, and babbled to him of his hazy dreams 
and aspirations. But there was a certain art beyond 
Napoleon’s natural preference for the society of depend- 
ents. Surrounded with enemies, Napoleon probably 
found a congenial outlet for talk in the ear of a worship- 
ping foreigner. Monarchs who have been “on their 
travels” are rarely very particular about their society, and 
Leicester-square had left a deep mark on Napoleon. He 
was always a Bohemian, and preferred easy-going society. 

Certainly in this case Louis Napoleon had his re- 
ward. He was a hero to his dentist. Whatever other 
men might say, Dr. Evans never could see anything in his 
patient except a man of large benevolence and warm 
heart, faithful to his friends and devoted to his people, 
thwarted only by circumstance and malice in the achieve- 
ment of mighty ends for the human race. One does not 
always see better for seeing very closely : 

“There was nothing of importance going on in his 
Empire, or in other countries, in which he was not in- 
terested; and notwithstanding the cares of Government and 
his numerous preoccupations he always found time——” 

And so on, and so on, throughout his two volumes: 

“ Absolutely fearless when the time for action came, but 
deliberate, cautious, and careful at every step that led to 
it——” 

So powerful is favour from the great to colour the 
judgments of men. /- 

And yet, allowing everything for sycophancy, it is clear 
that there ran through this Man of the great Crime—this 
plaster imitation of a great forerunner—a streak of re- 
deeming goodness that saved him from utter obliquity : 


“A little rascal, having driven his hoop against him while ° 


he was walking in the Bois de Bouiogne, on being stopped 
by an aide-de-camp, and told that it was his Emperor he 
had hit, answered back, ‘I don’t care if it is; my father 
says he is a great scamp.’ One can imagine the amazement 
of those who heard the speech of this enfant terrible. 
‘Who is your father?’ he was at once asked. 
“*No,’ said the Emperor, ‘I do not wish to know; and 
besides,’ laughing aloud, ‘it is forbidden in the Code to 
inquire who the father is.’ ” : 
Not bad for the Man of December. It is clear that 
Napoleon had his Junes also—times when fortune smiled, 
and he could smile back. ne 

The part played by the Empress Eugénie in the great 
tragedy of the Second Empire cannot yet be precisely 
allotted. Dr. Evans will not admit any shadow of accusa- 
tion against her. He puts aside the phrase “my war” as 
a wicked fable, and he even claims that she once saved 
her husband from a struggle with England. But at other 
times he admits what cannot be denied—the increasing 
share she was taking in the Government, her pride in the 
army, her blind confidence in success. Her Spanish 
origin may have made her play more than an ordinary 
part in a diplomatic contest which turned round the suc- 
cession to the Spanish Throne. But to Mr. Evans she 
is always the counterpart of her husband—the perfect wife 
of the perfect man. We have here a picture which again 
and again recalls the better side of Marie Antoinette— 
the Marie Antoinette of unconventional philanthropies— 





the radiant angel of Burke's dream. 
It is better to pass all that with a smile and a sigh. 





There is something that disarms us—something almost 
sacred in these valet-hero-worships. The one positive 
contribution to history is the really stirring story of 
Eugénie’s flight. How she fled out of the back of the 
Tuileries while the mob were battering in front. How 
she wandered until she found a cab, and then, alone and 
unfriended in her own capital, could think of no place of 
refuge except Dr. Evans’s house—how he found her 
sitting forlorn in his consulting-room—gave her a roof— 
lent her his carriage—and drove by slow and perilous 
stages to the coast—how there he found Sir John Bur- 
goyne’s yacht and persuaded him against his will to take 
the Empress on board. All this is told with admirable 
verve and spirit. Our admiration for the little American 
dentist grows as we watch him on his Quixotic errand of 
chivalry—conducting this fair, distressed lady to safety 
and peace. We cannot laugh over his stratagems and 
devices, and we do not even smile when we find that 
no one after all was pursuing them. Perhaps the French 
Government, uncertain and amazed at its own existence, 
decided that they had better work to do than to chase a 
fleeing woman. Perhaps a century of civilisation made 
the difference. How different history would have been 
—for good or for ill—if the earlier revolutionists had 
taken the same view in regard to Marie Antoinette! 

Dr. Evans did not cease his labours after the 
Napoleons had escaped. At St. Leonards, in Germany, 
and at Chislehurst, he was always the one sure and certain 
friend—perhaps a little bit of a spaniel—certainly very 
blind to the faults of his idols, but, on the whole, a very 
rare and touching example of true human fidelity. 

HAROLD SPENDER. 





SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES. 
HIsTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. London: Edward Arnold. 6s. 

Mr. QUILLER-CoucH has re-told the stories of the his- 
torical plays of Shakespeare, modestly declining all 
parallel with Lamb, but deserving it all the more: 

“Not to extract pleasant and profitable stories, as one 
might (and as ‘the Lambs did), from the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare’s invention, but to follow him into his deal- 
ings with history, where things cannot be forced to happen 
so neatly as in a made-up tale, and to persuade any young 
audience that history (in spite of their natural distrust) is 
by no means a dull business when handled by one who 
marvellously understood the human heart, and was able 
to put life into the figures of men and women long passed 
away that they become real to us, as we follow their 
thoughts and motions, and watch them making love, making 
war, plotting, succeeding, or accepting reverses, playing 
once more the big drama which they played on earth.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
done his work delicately and suggestively; he is Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, and he could do no other. But it is a 
question whether it was well to do the work at all. The 
historical plays are not like the tragedies and comedies. 
Children read those for the story. They want, before 
all things, to know what happened. Did Romeo find 
Juliet alive and awake? Did Shylock get his pound of 
flesh? But they have not mastered the art of picking 
the story out of the five acts of dialogue, and if you put 
them down to the pure text they turn away bewildered. 
And so we give them the story ready picked out in Lamb, 
and three generations have found Lamb the sweetest pre- 
lude to Shakespeare. But in the histories, or at least 
the English histories, there is no story to be found out; 
the child knows the historical events already; or at any 
rate knows enough about them to be sure that they 
cannot make a plot like the story-plays- The time to 
read the historical plays is when the child has learned to 
love the story-telling Shakespeare well enough to accept 
anything that he chooses to give, in the firm faith that 
it will be a delight. But when that time has come the 
child is fit to go straight to the text, without the interven- 
tion of even a sympathetic interpreter. 

And this would be so, even if Shakespeare’s history 
was always right. But, of course, we know that a great 
deal of it is wrong, as it could not help being in his 
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time. Are we to put it right? “Shakespeare believed 
so-and-so, but he was wrong.” Well, that is not the way 
to teach children to begin Shakespeare, any more than 
to begin the Bible. If you want children to have 
the right feeling for either, they must begin 
with the parts where reverence and love can be 
unqualified, and leave the rest till the reverence 
and love are unshakable habits, not to be over- 
thrown by any demonstration of historical error. Or 
are we to give the children Shakespeare’s history un- 
corrected? Even Mr. Quiller-Couch cannot do that. 
He is obliged to make corrections here and there, to 
separate two Edmund Mortimers whom Shakespeare has 
made into one, to put in a word of caution against un- 
reserved belief in all the villainies of Richard III. (“It 
became the business of the Tudors to blacken his memory 
and represent him as a fiend in human shape. . 
Shakespeare wrote under a Tudor queen and for a pre- 
judiced audience.” p. 315, 6.) Above all, he must 
ignore the traditional blasphemies on the name of Joan 
of Arc. (“No writer with a conscience could repeat that 
portrait for the children in whom are bound up our hopes 
of a better England than we shall see.” p. x.) But if 
we once begin to correct Shakespeare, it is not safe to 
stop. By correcting once or twice we endorse al} the 
remainder that we do not correct. In Shakespeare 
Richard II. is a weakling and John of Gaunt a patriot. 
In history Richard was a hard-headed schemer and John 
of Gaunt was a corrupt intriguer. Shakespeare’s Prince 
Hal was the mad companion of Falstaff; the reai 
Henry V. spent his hard-working youth in diligent public 
service; he never boxed Chief Justice Gascoigne’s ears, 
but, on the other hand, he never re-appointed him to his 
office. These are not small errors that do not matter, 
they are fundamental misconceptions, which call for cor- 
rection just as loudly as the others that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch does correct. It is a painful dilemma; either 
irreverence to Shakespeare or violence to history; per- 
haps Mr. Couch has chosen the better part, but would 
not it have been better to avoid the task that involved 
the dilemma ? 

Besides the points where Shakespeare’s history is 
fundamentally wrong, there are the important elements of 
it that he leaves out. Here the editor's work is incom- 
parably easier. He can supplement without any irrever- 
ence. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s supplements are admirable. 
The pity is that his modesty has left them so few. To 
take the most obvious instances, half a page on Magna 
Charta under King John, on the Peasants’ Revolt under 
Richard II., on the Lollards under Henry IV. or 
Henry V., a word or two in rescue of Fastolfe from the 
somewhat sinister immortality of his all-but-namesake, 
would have added nothing appreciable to the length of 
the book, and they would have been worthy pendants to 
his character of the Angevin house (p. 78-9) and his 
sketch of the Constivution under the Lancastrian kings 
(p. 136). T. C. Snow. 





THE WAR OF 1812. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

SeA POWER IN ITs RELATIONS TO THE WAR OF 1812. By 
Captain A. T. Mahan. In 2 vols. London: Sampson, 
Low and Co. Illustrated, 36s. 

It cannot be more than fifteen years since Captain 

Mahan first applied his scientific, historical demonstra- 

tion to the poetical proposition or idea of Sir Walter 

Raleigh. The words “ whosoever commands the sea com- 

mands the trade; whosoever commands the trade of the 

world commands the riches of the world, and conse- 
quently the world itself,” are familiar, and have long 
been familiar, to English scholars. That the axiom 
or truth they ciearly express had been demonstrated 
by historical event was less familiar, till Captain Mahan 
began his series of studies. Today the words “the 
influence of sea power” are in the mouths of all. No 
historical precept has received more general acceptance 
than that pronounced by Raleigh and enunciated by 





Captain Mahan. The teaching of naval history, in its 
relation to the history of nations, has become an im- 
perative need. What was once a stimulant for boys is 
now the life-study of the historical scientist, who finds 
in the old tales of battles the writing of Mene, Tekel, 
deciding the fate of empires. 

In the present volumes Captain Mahan brings to an 
end his series of studies on the Znfluence of Sea Power 
upon History. In his last works, The Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution and Empire, and 
the Life of Nelson, he dealt with the application of 
the idea to the conflict ending in Trafalgar. He now 
turns to consider how it was that the possession by 
Great Britain of a powerful navy during the years fol- 
lowing Trafalgar slowly forced the United States into 
war with her; and also how far the sea-victories of the 
latter country during that war were decisive in the 
particular operations in which they occurred. 

The questions at issue between the two countries were 
made acute early in the year 1807 by the promulgation 
by Napoleon of the Berlin Decree, a remarkable order, 
designed to wreck the commerce of this country. The 
Decree mentioned various practices of Great Britain “ as 
subversive of international right,” and cited, with 
especial emphasis, in illustration, the blockade estab- 
lished by her “against all commerce” between the 
Seine and Ostend, and (less strictly) “from the River 
Elbe to Brest.” This blockade had been established as 
a retaliatory measure in May, 1806. To Napoleon t 
had seemed that the makers of this blockade had in 
view the interruption of alien commerce fcr their own 
benefit. In the Berlin Decree he sought a remedy 
which was as “unjust” and as “barbarous as the 
maritime laws it combated. He ordained “that the 
British Islands were thenceforward in a state of block- 
ade; that all correspondence and commerce with them 
was prohibited ; that trade in British merchandise was for- 
bidden; and that all merchandise belonging to 
England, or proceeding from its manufactories or 
colonies, was lawful prize.” The last item, it must 
be noted, applied to English merchandise in the hands 
of neutrals. Another clause forbade the reception of 
any ship coming directly from British dominions “ in any 
port to which the Decree was applicable.” The docu- 
ment was sent “to the Kings of Spain, of Naples, of 
Holland, of Etruria, and to our (the French) allies,” so 
that the wreck of British commerce might be general, 
rather than limited to its French branches. The 
Decree, in fact, sought to exclude British commerce 
from all the continental markets. 

It was a comparatively easy matter for Napoleon to 
impose his will upon the continental nations. With the 
exception of Russia, they were in his power; but that 
power could not cross the water to impose itself upon the 
United States. “It became an object with Napoleon to 
draw the United States into co-operation with the con- 
tinental system by shutting her ports to Great Britain.” 
This country, being supreme at sea, found it possible “to 
impose upon neutral navigation—almost wholly American 
—such curtailment as should punish the Emperor 
and also neutralise the effect of (his measures) by forc- 
ing the British islands into the chain of communication by 
which Europe in general was supplied.” The French 
Decree kept American ships from continental ports, “ if 
coming from England or freighted with English goods.” 
Great Britain promptly issued an Order in Council for- 
bidding all American ships to visit continental ports until 
they had touched at some British port to pay toll. This 
Order in Council (January 7, 1807) also forbade neutrals 
to go from one port to another, if the port of departure 
and port of destination were both among those at which 
British vessels were forbidden to trade. In effect, it put 
a sudden end to an extensive continental coasting trade 
which had been formerly carried on in American vessels. 
American commerce, which until then had been thriving, 
was rudely checked. It was in the situation of a nut 
between the arms of a nutcracker. America was a young 
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country and wholly unprepared for war. She had 
neither fleet nor army ; so that she could not protest effec- 
tually against Great Britain’s action. Had she been more 
erful she would have declared war at this juncture 
under very favourable circumstances. Being weak, she 
had to endure the loss of her commerce. It was only 
natural that the loss should occasion bitter feeling against 
Great Britain. Unfortunately that bitter feeling was in- 
tensified by another matter. There was the question of 
the right of His Majesty’s naval officers to stop and 
search American ships for deserted British seamen, or for 
men supposed to be British subjects. The officers in the 
British Navy claimed this right, and invariably exercised 
it. The victims, or quarry, of such searches, were im- 
pressed into the King’s Navy as able or ordinary seamen. 
The King’s Navy at that time was neither a pleasant nor a 
profitable profession for those before the mast. Many 
British merchant seamen entered aboard American mer- 
chant ships to 1void impressment in the home ports. These 
men generally “ naturalised” as American citizens, or at any 
rate obtained certificates of naturalisation for a small 
money payment. The naval officers in command of the 
press-gangs paid little heed to these “ protections.” Often 
enough, too, in their zeal to get good men they impressed 
sailors whose claims to American citizenship were genuine. 
It was a cruel custom, resulting in great misery to many 
individuals. Apart from the comparative severity of naval 
discipline, the naval sailor was badly paid; so that the 
personal loss in each case was considerable. The loss to 
the merchants was also considerable. The press-gangs 
sometimes took so many men from a ship that her captain 
found it difficult to navigate her. The habit of searching 
and impressing was intolerable from every point of view— 
national, commercial, and personal. No modern nation 
would submit to such an imposition for a moment. In 
1807, when its burden pressed upon Americans most 
bitterly, the country was, as we have said, in no condition 
to dispute the point. The two grievances, the two casus 
belli remained, and the feelings of Americans became 
more bitter as time went on. The war was inevitable 
from the first; but the Orders in Council had been in 
force for five and a half years before war was declared. 

Neither nation has reason to be proud of its share in 
the war. Most of the little glory gained was gained by the 
Americans on the Great Lakes under Perry and Chauncey. 
At sea the Americans were more successful than the 
British ; but in one engagement only did they show as 
well as, say, Paul Jones had shown thirty years before. 
We have little right to boast of the capture of the Chesa- 
peake or the destruction of the Essex. Nor ought the 
Americans to triumph unduly over the taking of the Java 
and the Macedonian. It was a lamentable, lingering, and 
indecisive struggle, in which the Americans, on the whole 
showed to greater advantage than we. It illustrates the 
influence of sea power upon history, it is true; but it has 
other lessons, not less important, which both nations 
would do well to learn. 

The book is careful, comprehensive, and thorough. 
One cannot read the work without acknowledging and 
praising the skill with which he has marshalled his pon- 
derous array of facts into a lucid exposition of a central 
scientific idea. It is all orderly, and rightly proportioned, 
and illuminating. Now and then we find his hand a little 
heavy, and the English rather fat and Johnsonese. We 
must remember, however, that the book comes from an 
illimitable study of the dreariest of State papers. It is 
strange that a brain so nurtured should have the power, 
the decisive critical power, Captain Mahan possesses in 
such fulness, of pronouncing in cold, clear, scientific 
terms, the inmost purport or soul of historical events and 
documents. 

The books contain some interesting maps and por- 
traits. The imaginative illustrations are bad, and badly 
chosen. Pictures of the old American ships, such as the 
beautiful America privateer and the frigate Constitu- 
tion (the latter still afloat and in commission), would have 
been far more acceptable. 





SCOTTISH ART. 


Tue Scottish ScHOOL oF PaINTING. By William D. McKay, 
R. London: Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net, 
Various writers have discoursed on the propriety of pro- 
fessional artists writing on art. It has been pointed out 
that such professionals are prone to approach the matter 
from a narrow, technical standpoint, to treat what is known 
to themselves and a few others as common knowledge, 
and so fail to make themselves understood by those who 
have merely an esthetic or a literary appreciation of the 
subject. On the other side, it is argued that unless a 
writer has technical knowledge at his finger ends he is 
incapable of doing justice to the other aspects of art and 
must needs be an untrustworthy guide. The question has 
never been settled, but, in justice to the artist-writers, it 
must be said that some of the most invaluable literary 
service to the theory and practice of art has been done by 
men who were artists first and authors afterwards. Such 
were Michelangelo, Proudhon, and, in our own day, 
R. A. M. Stevenson. One artist’s name, that of Fromen- 
tin, stands for a power of word-painting that visualises the 
subject as vividly as anything ever put on canvas. Mr. 
McKay, the author of The Scottish School of Painting, 
is no word-painter like Fromentin or philosopher like 
Proudhon, but he has given us, on the whole, an eminently 
readable book, and to this extent he strengthens the con- 
tention that artists should write upon art. His work is 
a comprehensive account of Scottish painters from George 
Jamesone to the artists of the present day. Special 
chapters are devoted to Raeburn and Wilkie, whom the 
author justly regards as typifying what is best in Scottish 
portraiture and genre, and the general tendencies of the 
nation’s art development are discussed with much pene- 
tration and happiness of phrasing. The least readable 
portions, perhaps, are those devoted to descriptions of 
pictures, after the manner of a rather superior catalogue 
raisonné. It is not that Mr. McKay has not a command 
of language wherewith to make one realise precisely 
what a picture is like, but that the multitude of his de- 
scriptions obscures the impression conveyed by any one of 
them. It is like going into a gallery fuil of several hun- 
dred works of the same school and trying to look at the 
several hundredth example with the freshness of vision 
that was possible in the case of No. 1. Where one has 
the reproduced image of a picture before one it is easier 
to read the description, especially when, as in Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s case, it proves the general justness of the writer’s 
observation. But, failing such ocular demonstration, we 
cannot help thinking that a work is best described in half 

a line or not at all. 

Thanks to its unsettled political conditions, Scotland 
produced no school of art worthy of the name till after 
the middle of the eighteenth century. There were earlier 
painters, of course—Jamesone, John Scougall, William 
Aikman, and others, with whom Mr. McKay deals in his 
opening chapters—but the work of these is so much en- 
veloped by Italian, Flemish, and other foreign influences 
that its nationality is indistinguishable. It contained few 
of the distinct characteristics that led Sir Walter Arm- 
strong to describe the Scottish school of a later date as 
one of the few original schools. It was not till the day of 
Raeburn that the awakening came. Prior to this the 
one revolt against the classic conventions, against the 
Roman absurdities that English and Scottish artists went 
tc Rome to study, was made by David Allan, who so far 
broke with the old traditions as to paint the genre of his 
countryside. | However, with the end of the century 
arrived the great Scottish portraitist, and a few years 
later Wilkie gave an impetus to Scottish genre, 
which not even his own lapse into the grand 
style of his closing years could efface. With these 
two begins what may be called the Scottish Renaissance. 
Mr. McKay deals very sympathetically with the move- 
mert, both on its technical and its general sides. He 
pays due attention to the influence exercised on COM 
temporary painters by the romances of Sir Walter Scott. 
To a literary interest in a work of art he is by no means 
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averse, though in discussing Wilkie’s possession of this 
quality he is careful not to let its importance outweigh 
the qualities of design and Randling. It may surprise 
some people that Wilkie’s style of treatment should ap 
peal to a modern painter-author almost as much as the 
big brushwork of Raeburn, or even that he should talk 
about the technique of the two in the same breath. In 
Mr. McKay’s artistic philosophy, however, “technique is 
simply workmanship, and it is good or otherwise as it is 
appropriate to the scale or sentiment of the work.” An 
admirably true saying. It emphasises the greatness of 
Wilkie in his own sphere, and at the same time throws 
light upon the title of “ little masters,” given to the seven- 
teenth century Dutchmen, with whom the Scotsman had 
so much incommon. The technical mastery of the Dutch 
was thoroughly appropriate to the scale and sentiment of 
their work, and both they and Wilkie are “ little masters ” 
bv virtue of the fact that they were incapable of 
attaining any larger scale and sentiment. How, then, 
stands Raeburn? The portrait painter was in one respect 
wiser than the artist of genre. He knew his metier and 
stuck to it, doing nothing save portraits all his life. 
Posterity, therefore, cam merely surmise what he might 
have done in the larger field of art. It is, unfortunately, 
known what Wilkie did when he deserted his native 
genre for the high art of history painting ; and the failures 
of his later years, while they do not affect the worth of 
his earlier work, prove him a great art specialist rather 
than a great master. Among the later painters, such men 
as Thomson of Duddingston, the Nasmyths, the Faeds, 
Grant, Macnee, and John Philip, receive fair critical 
appreciation at Mr. McKay’s hands, and the volume is 
excellently illustrated by forty-five half-tone plates. 
F. J. M. 





THE STANDARD OF LIFE. 

THE STANDARD OF Lire. By Helen Bosanquet. 
Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

THoucH this volume of Mrs. Bosanquet’s writings is a 
collection of essays and addresses, it possesses a very 
satisfactory consistency of purpose and of contents. By 
thought and training the writer is one of the ablest ex- 
ponents of the modern school of scientific charity. <A 
number of excellent chapters indicate how keenly and 
sympathetically she has studied, in London and elsewhere, 
the detailed conditions of working-class life, in particular 
the home life of the poor. The pictures here given of 
social weaklings, slum children, untrained women workers, 
aged unemployed, and of the several classes lumped under 
the name “industrial residuum,” are drawn closely from 
life, and the analytic commentary which accompanies 
them is within certain clearly-marked limits profoundly 
true. Everywhere the stress is laid upon defects of 
character and training, the slackness, improvidence, 
ignorance, and lack of ambition which visibly hamper the 
weaker grades of workers, converting many of them 
into shirkers and parasites. That their economic and 
moral environment favours these defects is frankly ad- 
mitted, but the problem of poverty is none the less ex- 
pressed in terms of individual incapacity, and in seeking 
a solution the whole emphasis is laid upon the education 
of the individual will and intelligence. While the 
thrift which is advocated means much more than 
“saving up,” and the self-help includes a _ full 
recognition of the voluntary co-operation of workers in 
trade-unions and other societies, the psychological inter- 
pretation of society as an organisation of individual wills 
yields a special sort of social philosophy which tends to 
disparage all environmental changes that do not proceed 
directly from the separate stimulation of these individual 
wills. I have never been able to understand why thinkers 
of this school, favourable as many of them are to 
the socalled working-class movements, should refuse 
to recognise that a municipality or a State, 
rightly conceived, is at root a voluntary co-opera- 
tive movement of working-citizens. If a workman 
may, without impairing his character, rely upon his trade 
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unior. or his friendly society to help him over an emer. 
gency, why not upon his municipality to which he is also 
a subscribing member? Why should a trade union super- 
annuation payment be regarded as a sound form of thrift 
while a municipal pension or a State pension dishonour 
and degrade? An intelligent citizen would be well aware 
that a portion of the rates and taxes he paid went to sus- 
tain the pension fund from which he would draw. No 
vital economic difference exists between the two forms of 
co-operative or social self-help. Yet throughout this 
volume we recur at intervals to that view of society which 
regards the State and the laws made by the State as some- 
thing entirely external to the organisation of individual 
wills. Mrs. Bosanquet expresses alarm lest the individual 
character and the structure of the self-contained family 
should be injured by assistance rendered to these smaller 
units by the larger units of social organisation. The fol- 
lowing passage makes my meaning plain: 

“The only way of really helping a man is to strengthen 
him by education, timely assistance, opportunities, what 
you will, to meet his own difficulties and organise his own 
life; so far as material benefactions are forced upon them 
from without, they will no doubt accept them, but will lose 
in progressive power more than they gain in material 
wealth” (104). 

Now, in so far as a genuinely self-governing State 
exists there are no “ benefactions—from without,” nor is 
it reasonable to maintain that the public activities of such 
a State must be confined entirely to furnishing “ oppor- 
tunities” for individuals to organise each his own life: 
there is a social life which the State will help to organise 
evolving from bare self-preservation to more complex 
modes of common activity and enjoyment. A public park 
is not merely an “ opportunity ” for individuals but a com- 
mon property and a common fund of satisfaction. 

Mrs. Bosanquet is desperately afraid lest workers 
should get “ a windfall from without, having nothing to do 
with their own plans.” So far as popular self-government 
is not realised in public institutions, there is, of course, 
some force in such criticism. But it should be remem- 
bered that the advocates of State pensions and other 
larger schemes of social self-support are engaged in seek- 
ing to bring home to the individual citizen the complete 
idea of the State as the organisation of the general will, 
i.@., to realise democracy. 

The demoralisation of “windfalls” is a criticism far 
more applicable to those classes of the well-to-do from 
which the members of charity organisation societies are 
chiefly drawn. Those whose incomes are derived in 
whole or part from economic rent of land, inherited 
wealth of any sort, profits from favoured or protected in- 
dustries, or other “ monopolies ” of opportunity, are indis- 
putably damaged by the loss of a full incentive to ener- 
getic self-development, for which no “ voluntary” voca- 
tion can wholly compensate. 

There are certain passages which seem to indicate 
that Mrs. Bosanquet does not realise that the root of social 
discontent lies in an inequality of economic opportunities 
followed by an unjust distribution of the fruits of industry, 
otherwise she could hardly have written the paper, “ The 
Lines of Industrial Conflict,” which denies the validity of 
the antagonism between the working and the well-to-do 
classes, and insists that the real rivalry is between different 
groups of workers. Her political economy seems to 
assume that there is no such thing as rent, that profits are 
everywhere kept by competition at a minimum, that high 
wages of “ability” imply corresponding social produc- 
tivity, that any improvement in the efficiency of a group 
of workers, men or women, is necessarily followed by a 
corresponding rise in their real wages, and that every 
worker must get a purchasing power equivalent to the 
amount of his productivity. Now, none of these assump- 
tions are correct, and their incorrectness involves the 
failure of any measure of improvement of personal indus- 
trial efficiency to furnish a solution for the problem of 
“ unemployment” or the other problems of poverty upon 
the detailed conditions of which Mrs. Bosanquet writes so 
wisely and so well. J. A. H. 
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INDIAN LOVE. 


By Laurence Hope. London: Heimemann. 
5s. net. 
LAURENCE Hope’s last poems raise the whole question, 
and the attendant questions, between passion forced on 
to paper and the gift of passionate expression. At first 
sight, she seems to have no call to poetry. Her vocabu- 
lary and construction, except when she is in difficulty, are 
those of a vigorous prose writer who has been caught by 
the crude outlines of many attractive metres, and has 
thought to do herself a service by making ‘use of them, 
rhetorically. Are not her rhythms often violently impul- 
sive, overleaping impediment? Does she not speak of 
love, accompanied by a great drum or a whole corps of 
minstrelsy? Yet if we think thus, and thus alone, of this 
strange book, we are certainly wrong. For, soon or late, 
we see, through the unlucky clothing of second-rate words 
and coarse rhythms, a strong and fascinating spirit, which 
comes in the end to give some meaning and ‘value to the 
words and rhythms which concealed it at first. Her best 
songs are all of love, love triumphant, enjoying or de 
spairing. Sometimes, she sings as a man; sometimes, as 
a woman; but always her men and women are ‘so wholly 
vowed to what we call a physical passion of tears or 
desire that the effect is far less physical than that of some 
more ethereal writers of verse. For our own part whether 
entirely because Laurence Hope’s magnificent, energetic 
passion has got on to paper, or partly because her portrait 
serves as a frontispiece, we find some of her verse the most 
moving, in their exultation or surrender, that we have ever 
seen from a woman’s pen. Here, for example: 
** Listen, Beloved, the Casarinas quiver, 
Each tassel prays the wind to set it free, 
Hark to the frantic sobbing of the river 
Wild to attain extinction in the sea. 
All Nature blindly struggles to dissolve 
In other forms and forces, thus to solve 
The painful riddle of identity; 
Ah, that my soul might lose itself in thee! 


“Even in times when love with bounteous measure 
A simultaneous joy on us has shed, 
In the last moments of delirious pleasure, 
Ere the sense fail, or any force be fled, 

My rapture has been even as a wall, 

Shutting out any thought of thee at all! 

My being, by its own delight possessed, 

Forgot that it was sleeping on thy breast. 
(These are two stanzas out of eleven.) 

Yet our final view of her verses, as a whole, is not 
unlike our first. We have come to believe that, remark- 
able as they are, they are not so good as we may have 
suggested. They are too passionate—in intention; they 
are not passionate enough—in expression. That the writer 
understood human passion sympathetically there is no 
doubt. The personality of a fierce, strange and powerful 
woman fills the book and cannot be put by. Nevertheless, 
her knowledge and her personality seem to us to be ille- 
gitimately expressed. Her subjects, her moments of brave 
frankness, her oriental colour, even her rhythms (which 
have something in them, perhaps, of the beat of drums at 
a savage festival), and here and there a splendid natural 
phrase, help her; the unusual experience of finding such 
passion in English puts us at a disadvantage. But soberly 
—and perhaps sobriety makes just criticism of her im- 
possible—we feel that her style does not finely and fully 
enough correspond to the writer’s intention to call for 
praise of the book so much as esteem for the brilliant 
woman lately dead. 


INDIAN LOVE. 
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“IN CAMBRIDGE COURTS.” 


A ConctsE GuIDE TO THE TOWN AND UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE: In an Introduction and four Walks. By John 
Willis Clark, Registrar of the University, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College. Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes. 
1906. 1s. net. 

Att through the month of August King’s-parade has 

reechoed to the footfall of the strenuous extensionist, 

hastening with notebook and fountain-pen to listen to the 
honeyed eloquence of the Master of Trinity or to Professor 

Masterman’s remedies for the House of Lords. The 





stationers’ shops are thronged with that amazing type, the 
American girl, clad in alpaca travelling suit and blue 
gauze veil, her eye agleam with a determination to leave 
no corner of Cambridge unvisited during the few hours 
she has assigned to the town on her waw from Ely to Peter- 
borough. The passer-by will hear ker exclaim in the un- 
mistakable accents of Cincinnati that these picture post- 
cards are real elegant, but if she does not stop buying 
them right now she guesses she will not have much leisure 
to explore that old institution opposite. The American 
girl (who has just vanished through the gateway of King’s) 
needs little assistance in finding her way about, yet both 
she and the extensionist will gain an added pleasure in 
their wanderings if Mr. Clark is their guide. More espe- 
cially should they read the charming introduction (a feature 
of this new edition), in which they will learn much of 
medizval Cambridge, the “frontier town” on the borders 
of the Fen, along whose river came slow barges bearing 
strange foreign wares to the great fair of Stourbridge. 

The trains of barges used to unload by Magdalen 
Bridge within living memory, and to the traveller Cam- 
bridge and its neighbour villages still rise like islands out 
of the vast stretch of fenland, though the glories of Stour- 
bridge Fair have vanished and the fenland itself is no 
longer an impassable waste, but has been tamed to bear 
crops which rejoice the farmer’s heart. In the actual 
Guide, Mr. Clark, taking the visitor by the hand at 
the railway station, leads him in thorough and methodical 
fashion over the whole of Cambridge, scarcely halting till 
ke is left to rest his weary feet and collect his scattered 
impressions in the grateful coolness of the Fern House 
at the Botanic Gardens. Where so much is told it is 
perhaps captious to complain of omissions, but why is 
there no word of the fine chapel at the Leys School, of 
the new buildings at Caius, of the sunk rose-garden and 
pool at Newnham, where an inscription on the broad stone 
kerb exhorts the College to preserve the “ filial remem- 
brance of Henry Sidgwick”? Here, too, there might have 
been a mention of the Kennedy Building, which turns a 
braver front to the outside world than any of its three 
sister halls. 

But we have a graver quarrel with Mr. Clark than 
this. He must know, none better, the legends of each 
college, and yet how few he has inserted to enliven the 
serious work of “doing” Cambridge. True, Lady Mar- 
garet’s window at Christ’s suggests the story of her plea of 
“ Lente, lente” for the erring scholar, whose back the Dean 
was belabouring with a somewhat too unsparing hand. 
But how can Dr. Jowett, of Trinity Hall, be dismissed 
merely as the composer of Great St. Mary’s chimes, when. 
like his namesake at Oxford, he is famed as the hero of 
epigram? Porson himself has described his vagaries: 

“A little garden little Jowett made, 

And fenced it with a little palisade ; 

But when this garden made a little talk, 

He changed it to a little gravel walk. 

If you would know the mind of little Jowett, 

This little story doth a little show it.” 
Mr. Clark would perform a real service to historians if 
he could prove which of “the Hall’s” gravel walks is the 
tomb of that garden, slain by evil tongues. 

Clare men, indeed, might have protested if the reason 
popularly alleged by other colleges for the graceful 
concavity of the central arch of their bridve were pub- 
lisked to the world in the cold and unsympathetic print of 
a guide-book, but the tale of self-sacrifice which hallows 
the little conduit flowing past Pembroke (“ Save my friend. 
I can swim”) has been related before in other annals of 
Cambridge. 

Yet, perhaps, Mr. Clark is right. These legends are 
meant to be told and heard by men who are acquainted 
with the circumstances, as Herodotus would say. How 
can those poor mortals who see Cambridge only in the 
dust and glare of August know what Cambridge means? 
The glory of crimson leaves on the walls of college courts 
in autumn, the Backs transformed to fairvland by winter 
frost, the soft green of willows by Trinity Bridge in May 
these memories are barred to them. They must e’en take 
their Four Walks and pray to be delivered from envy. 
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A BARRISTER’S PHILOSOPHY. 


LiFE IN THE Law. By J. G. Witt, K.C. London: Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net. 
Tuts is a book for barristers rather than for the general 
public. Mr. Witt was a King’s Counsel, with a consider- 
able practice, who died a short time ago. Nothing very 
remarkable happened in his life, nor had he any very 
great power of writing. The book begins rather abruptly 
and dully; but it umproves in a few pages, and barristers 
knowing personally or by repute most of the men spoken 
of in it will get some enjoyment from reading it. It is 
written with a good nature, obviously genuine. You can 
see that Mr. Witt spoke well of most men, not because he 
considered it the right thing to do in a book, but because 
he thought well of them. The most interesting part of 
the book for the general reader will be that which tells 
of Mr. Witt’s relations with Hotze, McRae, Mason, Mac- 
larfane, and other emissaries of the South during the 
American War of Secession. Mr. Witt tells us that the 
editor of one of the chief London daily papers, which was 
a passionate advocate of the South, piunged and __ lost 
heavily on the Stock Exchange, and that his debts were 
paid by Hotze out of Confederate money. It is rather 
characteristic of Mr. Witt’s way of looking at things that 
he expresses no indignation at this transaction. One can 
see all through his book that he did not expect much of 
mankind, especially in the way of honesty. Yet he liked 
men well enough, and he thought that they did best when 
the law interfered least with them. In this he was con- 
sistent. Disbelieving in the honesty and wisdom of men, he 
distrusted the honesty and wisdom of their institutions ; 
and whereas we find men themselves often kindly enough, 
it seemed to him that their institutions worked clumsily 
and so cruelly. His chapter on the sins of the law is 
based on this rather melancholy philosophy, and also on 
a natural belief that there is nothing like leather. “The 
common law of England,” he says, “tempered with equity, 
constitutes the highest expression of human reason and 


morality. The laws made from time to time by Parlia- 
ment are opposed for the most part to good sense and 
morality.” The business of Parliament, he holds, is to 


prevent arbitrary power in man or multitude, not to legis- 
late. “Statutes, as a rule, do more harm than good.” 
It sounds very plausible, and is supported with some apt 
examples; but then the object of much legislation is “to 
prevent arbitrary power in man or multitude,” and this 
often cannot be prevented without legislation, for things, 
unfortunately, will not go right of their own accord, and 
legislation is but the exercise of the will of man to make 
them go right. It may be mistaken and fumbling some- 
times, but it is the only way in which man can exercise his 
collective will, and to condemn legislation is to despair c‘ 
the human race. Mr. Witt is against the Statute of Francs, 
and with some reason. He is against the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1883, also with some reason. But he is also 
against any kind of possible Bankruptcy Act. Let a 
creditor get paid if he can and as best he can with the 
help of a judgment, is his remedy. But how is a judg- 
ment to help a creditor if the debtor has no assets, and 
no chance of getting any while judgments and executions 
are hanging over his head? Again, Mr. Witt is against the 
county courts altogether. He is quite right, of course, in 
protesting against their powers of imprisonment on a 
judgment summons, but those powers are only an un- 
necessary excrescence on the system that might be 
abolished to-morrow by a simple Act. Mr. Witt proposes 
that no action should be brought to recover the price of 
goods sold by retail for less than #5 at a time, and here 
again he is probably right. But surely this would be to 
legislate against oppression and also against the action of 
the common law, Mr. Witt’s idol. Here he is inconsistent 
and wise in his inconsistency. The chapter on the sins 
of the law is the only serious part of his book, and 
however much one may disagree with the principles laid 
down in it, one cannot but see a good deal of wisdom in 
some of its suggestions, 





MANCHESTER THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


InavGuRAL LectuREs. Delivered by Members of the Faculty 
of Theology during its First Session, 1904-5. Edited by 
A. S. Peake, M.A., B.D., Dean of the Faculty. Man- 
chester: University Press, 7s. 6d. net. 
Tue most interesting feature of the University of Man- 
chester is the establishment for the first time in Great 
Britain of a university faculty of theology which is abso- 
lutely unsectarian. In Germany the value of this unsec- 
tarian study of theology has long been recognised ; in 
various universities ani colleges in that country it is 
to be found; but for the first time in England it 
has been put on the banner of a university. And this 
has been effected with the most statesmanlike economy, 
as the list of theological teachers and the colleges to 
which they belong will show. May a Roman Catholic 
representative be speedily added to their number! The 
following are the recognised teachers of theology in the 
University of Manchester: Mr. T. F. Tout, Bishop 
Fraser Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History; Mr. A. S. 
Peake, Professor of Biblical Exegesis (Primitive 
Methodist); Mr. Hope W. Hogg, Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Literature; Dr. J. T. Marshall, Lecturer 
on the History of Doctrine (Baptist); Mr. L. Hassé, 
Lecturer on the History of Doctrine (Moravian); Dr. 
J. H. Moulton, Greenwood Lecturer on New Testament 
Greek (Wesleyan); Mr. A. Gordon, Lecturer on Modern 
Ecclesiastical History (Unitarian); Dr. W. F. Adeney, 
Lecturer on the History of Doctrine (Congregational) ; 
Mr. E. L. Hicks, Lecturer on Christian Epigraphy 
(Anglican); Mr. H. D. Lockett, Lecturer on the History 
of Doctrine; Dr. R. Mackintosh, Lecturer on the Funda- 
mental Ideas of Religion (Congregational); Dr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, Professor of Comparative Religion. 

In the Session 1904-1905 the above-named teachers 
delivered inaugural lectures on the following subjects: 
“The Study of Ecclesiastical History in its Relation to 
the Faculties of Arts and Theology in the University of 
Manchester” (Tout); “The Present Movement of Bibli- 
cal Science” (Peake); “ Recent Assyriology: Its Bearing 
on our Views of the History of Israel” (Hogg); “ Jewish 
Religious Beliefs in the Time of Christ” (Marshall) ; 
“The Apocalyptic Schools of Judaism in Biblical Times” 
(Hassé) ; “ The Greek Language in the Service of Chris- 
tianity ” (Moulton); “ The Biographical Method in Theo- 
logy” (Gordon); “Ancient Schools of Theology” 
(Adeney) ; “ Christian Art in Relation to Christian His- 
tory” (Hicks); “The Growth of Creeds” (Lockett) ; 
“ Evolution and the Doctrine of Sin” (Mackintosh) ; “ The 
Wisdom of the East, and How it Came to the West ” (Rhys 
Davids). 

These have now been published together in book 
form, and constitute Volume I. of the Theological Publica- 
tions of the University of Manchester. It is under the 
general editorship of Professor Peake. May we say at 
once that the volume, quite apart from the interesting 
occasion it commemorates, has a permanent value, and 
deserved publication? It ought to be read by all inte- 
rested in the present position of the various branches of 
theological science. There are, of course, inequalities. 
We do not put the seventh and ninth essays on the same 
plane as the others. To the tenth and twelfth we should 
give a higher place. To the remainder we would award 
the highest merit. The most interesting of all is that of 
Professor Hogg, and it will open the eyes of many. The 
contribution of Dr. Mackintosh, embodying an apprecia- 
tive but searching criticism of Mr. Tennant’s views on 
Sin, is the most purely theological in the volume, and is, 
as might be expected, of great weight. Professor Tout’s 
fitly takes its place at the head of the volume, and with 
his views as to the relation between ecclesiastical and 
secular history we are in entire agreement. There are 
probably few theologians in any country who are so much 
at home in all parts of the subject as Professor Peake. and 
his summary of the present position of the science in all 
its branches appears to us masterly. Hassé’s account of 
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the Apocalyptic writings is the most convenient we know 
and is provided with an excellently-arranged chronological 
synopsis, Which will form a most useful introduction to the 
subject. Dr. Moulton’s contribution almost synchronises 
with the appearance of the first volume of his eagerly- 
awaited grammar of New Testament Greek. Everyone 
knows by this time that he has done more for the minute 
exegesis of the New Testament than any other living 
scholar. His present lecture shows all the excellent gifts 
we expect from him. 

_ We look forward confidently to further evidence of 
the growth of theological study in Manchester. 





HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. 


HisTORICAL GREEK Corns. Described by G. F. Hill, M.A. 

London: Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net. 
READERS of Fors Clavigera will remember Ruskin’s dis- 
gust when he found that the children in the Coniston 
village school knew nothing about the heraldry on a 
sovereign. It is to be feared that a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of these islands is in a like state of ignor- 
ance. Why the study of numismatics, so delightful in itself, 
and of such importance in history and archeology, should 
be left almost exclusively to specialists is not quite clear. 
Most educated people know, or think they know, a little 
about Greek sculpture, but even an elementary knowledge 
of coins is very rare. This seems in part to be the fault 
of the specialists; given adequate knowledge, it is quite 
possible to deliver a comparatively short course of lectures 
(experto crede) in which an outline of the whole subject 
of Greek and Roman coins is set forth, attractive enough 
to interest the ordinary people who attend lectures and 
scientific enough to form a basis for detailed work on the 
part of a real student. Mr. Hill’s Handtook of Greek and 
Roman Coins fills this want as far as a book can, but numis- 
matics, like all other sciences, needs to be illumined by 
the personal teaching of the lecturer and by actual hand- 
ling of the objects. This suggests another of the advan- 
tages of an affection for coins—the comparative ease with 
which it can be gratified. Few of us can possess a Greek 
ctatue, or even a cast of it, while coins, almost alone among 
“genuine antiques,” are fairly easy to come by, and casts 
of even the rarest can be obtained from the great museums. 
The suggestion of experimenting with such a course of lec- 
tures is commended to University Extension authorities, 
as well as to Universities proper. One advantage such a 
course offers is the amount of work it requires from the 
pupil; half a dozen coins to identify and describe scienti- 
fically is no light task. Nor is it difficult to supply these 
coins ; there are many examples of both Greek and Roman 
coins which can be obtained very cheaply, and will fur- 
nish excellent material for study. 

These reflections, though they appear a digression, 
are the first results of a perusal of the book before us. 
The student of Greek history in general, or of Herodotus 
in particular, ought to have it in constant use; and yet 
many such students must be unable to take full advan- 
tage of it for want of an elementary acquaintance with the 
science of numismatics in general. However, it is to be 
hoped the book will be widely used, among many other 
reasons, because Mr. Hill promises in his preface that if 
this volume meets with sufficient encouragement it shall 
be followed by a companion dealing with historical Roman 
coins. For this an even larger field of usefulness might 
be expected, partly because more people learn Latin than 
learn Greek, partly because from the historical point of 
view Roman coins are perhaps even more important than 
Greek, for it was at Rome that the art of portraiture on 
coins was carried to such perfection. Anyone who has 
ever used coins to illustrate a course of lectures on Tacitus 
knows the intense interest they awaken. The beautiful 
portrait-coin of the elder Agrippina, struck under Claudius, 
with the spirited poise of the head and finely-cut nostrils, 
makes one realise how she must have looked when she 
stood on the Rhine bridge, welcoming the returning legions. 
Then there is the quaint and charming coin in which 


Tiberius commemorated the birth of his twin grandsons. 
Tacitus is not at all sympathetic, and, indeed, finds fault 
with the old man for expressing his joy in the Senate, but 
the coin, on which are two horns of plenty, with a twin 
issuing from each, illustrates in a pleasing manner one of 
the most human touches in the dark portrait of Tiberius 
that Tacitus has handed down to us. It is interesting to 
learn from Mr. Hill that the first contemporary portrait 
of a Roman is that of Flamininus, the liberator of Greece 
in 196 B.C., which appears on a coin struck in Greece about 
that date. This honour was connected with his deifica- 
tion by the Greeks. Mr. Hill also gives an illustration of 
a coin with a portrait-head of Pompey, struck at Soli 51 
B.c. The first portraits on true Greek coins are those of 
Alexander the Great, at first disguised by assimilation to 
the type of the young Herakles, but finally real portraits 
of the king with the ram’s horn of Zeus Ammon, indi- 
cating Alexander’s claim to deity. These coins continued 
to be issued long after his death, in some places nearly as 
late as the beginnirg of the Roman Empire. Mr. Hill 
says “ Alexander’s coinage indeed was among the most 
lasting of his institutions.” But it never had such a wide 
vogue as his father’s among barbarous nations. To quote 
ain: 
aint The coinage of Philip had a great attraction for the 
barbarians in the upper parts of the Balkan Peninsula, and 
also for the inhabitants of Gaul. Thanks to this fact, the 
earliest coinage of Britain is to be traced back to the gold 
staters of Philip. These coins were introduced into Gaul, 
possibly by the Massaliotes, and largely imitated there. 

From Gaul, the influence passed to Britain. The imitation, 

when it reaches this stage, bears but a faint resemblance to 

the original; but the intermediate links make the process 
fairly clear.” 

Many curious pieces of information can be culled 
from these pages. It is a shock to learn that of the four 
extant coins uf Themistocles at Magnesia two are of base 
metal plated with silver; there were enough blots on his 
scutcheon already without these dumb coins rising up to 
accuse him. Of course, the forger may have been a pri- 
vate person, but Mr. Hill thinks not. The following will 
be news to most people. Rhodian coins “have always 
been plentiful in the Levant; which accounts for the 
curious fact that, out of the fifteen or twenty coins which 
are known to have been preserved in various Christian 
churches as relics of the Betrayal of Christ (‘ Judas- 
Pennies’), at least eight were Rhodian coins of the fourth 
century B.c.” It would be easy to quote further, but space 
forbids, and here we must leave this most interesting and 


valuable book. G. M. H. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s book on Charles Dickens, which 
was published yesterday by Messrs. Methuen, is intended 
as a general justification of the genial humour of which he 
was the Jast and greatest survival. Each novel is dealt with 
in turn, and the later chapters of his book contain a general 
estimate of the influence of Dickens, whom Mr. Chesterton 
holds to represent the best elements in the English temper. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will shortly publish a 
national edition of the works of Charles Dickens, including 
over one hundred articles now collected for the first time, 
his letters, speeches, play and poems, together with Forster's 
life of the author. The work is to be completed in forty 
volumes, strictly limited to 750 sets for England and 
America. : 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish on September 18, in 
book form, the lectures on Modern History delivered by 
Lord Acton in his ordinary course as Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge during 1899, 1900, and 1901. Among 
some of the periods and subjects dealt with are the be- 
ginning of the Modern State, The New World, The Renais- 
sance, Luther, Calvin and Henry VIII., The Thirty Years 
War, Peter the Great, and the Rise of Prussia. Another 
important volume will be published early in the autumn 
on English Literature from the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer, by Dr. William H. Schofield, Professor of Com- 
parative Literature in Harvard University. It covers par- 
ticularly the period down to the time of Chaucer, but deals 





also in romances, tales, and legends, as are written in early 
medizval styles. 
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Last week, in the beautiful little graveyard at Bon- 
church, there was laid to rest the body of the late Miss 
Elizabeth Sewell, who recently died at the age of ninety- 
one. Her family had for several generations been con- 
nected with the Isle of Wight, and she herself was born at 
Newport, in the year of Waterloo. The authoress of Amy 
Herbert and Lancton Parsonage, which in their day were 
second only to Miss Yonge’s stories as favourites with the 
children in High Church families, her largest influence 
was, perhaps, exerted in connection with the celebrated 
girls’ school at Ashcliff, Bonchurch, which she and her 
sister, the late Miss Emma Sewell, conducted for a great 
number of years. The devotion of the sisters to all that 
concerned the welfare of their pupils, and the loving sym- 
pathy which followed each girl as she left her school for 
the wider experiences of womanhood, made it a unique 
educational home. The girls called their mistresses Aunt 
Elizabeth and Aunt Emma, and at the funeral last week 
numbers of her old pupils assembled to show their affection 
and gratitude for all Miss Sewell had done for them. The 
late Warden Sewell, of New College, was a brother of the 
Misses Sewell, and amongst their former pupils we find the 
names of Mrs. Hugh Fraser the novelist and Mrs. Robert 
Barrett Browning. 

Two books about women by women authors have re- 
cently been published. Mrs. Higgs, of Oldham, is well 
known as a splendidly courageous investigator into the 
conditions of tramp wards and common lodging-houses for 
women. In Glimpses into the Abyss she has collected her 
various experiences of such places. They are of almost un- 
mitigated horror, and the reclamation of the comparatively 
small number of women vagrants seems to be a task of even 
more hopeless difficulty than that of men of the same class. 
Mrs. Higgs urges the necessity of some reform in tramp 
wards, in the direction of discrimination between the true 
vagrant and the respectable poor who are forced there by 
circumstance. It is certainly a crying scandal that in 
many of our towns a respectable working woman can find 
no temporary lodging for the night which is at once cheap, 
decent, and clean. 

Professor Rutherford’s investigations into the properties 
of radio-active matter and his many discoveries have 
placed him in the front rank among the world’s physicists. 
In his new volume, Radio-Active Transformations, which 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. are about to publish, 
he has embodied the result of his researches in the field 
of radio-active bodies. Among other important works 
shortly to be published by the same house are Life and 
Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, by Elisabeth B. Wetmore, 
Quintin Hogg, by Ethel Hogg, with a preface by the 
Duke of Argyll, and English Parliamentary Procedure, 
by Dr. Joseph Redlich, translated by A. Ernest Steinthal, 
M.A., with an introduction by Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert, 
K.C.S.I., Clerk to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Arthur Symons has completed a new anthology, 
upon which he has been engaged for some time past, and 
the volume, which is to be entitled A Pageant of Eliza- 
bethan Poetry, will be published almost immediately by 
Messrs. Blackie and Son. An anthology of Elizabethan 
poetry is not, of course, a novelty, but the ideal one has 
yet to be produced, and this one claims to possess certain 
advantages over its predecessors. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. have in preparation a new 
edition, limited to 1,550 copies, of the works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. For several years there has been a grow- 
ing desire on the part of the public to possess a new com- 
plete edition, and it is to meet this demand that the “ Pent- 
land” edition is being published. A six-shilling edition of 
Sir Frederick Treves’s Zhe Other Side of the Lantern 
will also shortly be ready. 

In Women’s Work and Wages Miss Matheson has col- 
laborated with Messrs. Cadbury and Shann to produce a 
work dealing with the conditions of working women in 
Birmingham and the general conclusions which can be 
drawn therefrom. The whole book is of great value, but 
perhaps the most striking part is the chapter which gives 
many Statistics to prove the evil effect of the employment 
of married women on the health of their children and the 
comfort of their homes. 

A sixpenny edition of the late Mrs. Craigie’s famous 
story, The Flute of Pan, is to be published in September 
by Mr. John Long. A _ book of poems, /u the King's 


Garden, by the Marchioness Townshend, with an auto- 
graph photogravure of the authoress, is also to be pub- 
lished during September. 

Prisoners, a new novel by Miss Mary Cholmondeley, is 
to be issued by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. on Septem- 
ber 11. 





FICTION. 





AN INTERESTING NOYEL. 


The Arncliffe Puzzle. By Gordon Holmes. (Laurie, 
6s.).—This is rather a complex tale, but it is also a spirited 
one and well-written. The hero is George Lester, cele- 
brated amongst scientists as the brilliant young medical 
explorer who discovered the Micrococcus Africanus. 
When the story opens he is taking an angler’s holiday and 
staying at the “Fisherman’s Rest” in Arncliffe village. 
Chance summons him, in the temporary absence of the 
local doctor, to Arncliffe Park, the seat of that Lord Arn- 
cliffe who was formerly the wealthy manufacturer, Sir 
Wiliam Bradshaw. Here the long arm of coincidence is 
to be observed, for Bradshaw had provided the funds to 
equip the Tropical Fevers’ Commission, in connection 
with which Lester had undertaken his researches in West 
Africa. However, before Lester could reach his hithenu 
urknown benefactor the latter died under circumstances 
which Lester was forced to consider most suspicious and 
as indicating poison. The Arncliffe Park household, in 
addition to servants, consisted of a beautiful girl, who had 
acted as companion-secretary to the old man; an elderly 
lady-housekeeper and her son, a boorish youth, who was 
employed as a kind of agent on the property. We must 
not reveal the course that the story takes; it is an unusual 
one and is developed with a good deal of originality. Per- 
haps the best-drawn characters are those of the old family 
lawyer, Mr. Aingier, and Mrs. Warren, the housekeeper ; 
bu: all the minor characters are ‘convincingly sketched in. 
We like the shrewd American, William L. Bradshaw, who 
was never at a loss save when he had to “ explain” to the 
and Miss Holt by the help of some rather clumsy fairy- 
tales : 


“*Good land !’ he muttered to himself, ‘if ever | 
get out of this tangle I will tell the truth for a month !*” 


Still, he had by no means reached the end of his 
resources.” 


The Arncliffe Puzzle is a thoroughly readable book. 





CLEYER MELODRAMA. 


Unmasked at Last. By Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock, 
6s.).—Mr. Headon Hill is a skilful manager of plot and 
counterplot ; moreover, he puts in his characters in strong 
black and white with no shading, and the result is a book 
that, although its pervading atmosphere is melodramatic, 
is also genuinely exciting and in its way is well-written. 
The small village of Maplehurst, situated in one of the 
southern counties, is suddenly awakened from the sleep of 
centuries by the arrival of Baron de Guerin, who rents the 
big house of the place and poses as the generous bene- 
factor and host of the neighbourhood. He is, however, 
covertly turning the mansion into the headquarters of a 
gang of hireling murderers and thieves, whom he organises 
to commit crime on a big scale at his instigation. Tor 
some time his skill and resource triumph, but in the end 
the conspirators are run to ground by the detective, Stewart 
Rattray, who is a follower, sed longo intervallo, of the 
more famous Sherlock Holmes. Mr. Headon Hill has a 
gift for narrative; he scores a minor success, we think, 
by his choice of adjectives. Such expressions, for in- 
stance, as “bewigged functionary” (applied to a judge), 
“a profuse and maudlin gratitude,” “a snaky French- 
man,” are each effective in its context, and there is no 
doubt that the vigorous movement of the tale will atone in 
many readers’ eyes for its psychological and artistic de- 
fects. The end, of course, is peaceful : 

“ Indeed, there was no room for worry on that lovely 
summer afternoon amid the ripe glories of the rose-garden. 
The cruel tangle that had enmeshed the lives of those 
present had been unravelled, and the noxious trail which 
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the Baron de Guerin, like some poisonous serpent, had 
cast over the peaceful village was fast fading away.” 

fiven if the author occasionally trespasses rather too far 
on our credulity we still regard this, his latest romance, 
as ranking amongst his best work. 





TWO HECTIC NOVELS. 


A Woman. (Greening, 6s.).—Here is a book born 
out of its due time. It should have appeared years ago 
in the train of decadent fiction which followed the appear- 
ance of those two hybrids, The Yellow Aster and Green 
Carnation. Nowadays we do not even pretend to enjoy 
seeing—to quote the anonymous author of A Woman— 
“set naked before us the nature of a woman steeped in 
the poisonous juices that distil from the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge,” we really wonder that any member of the 
sex should care to “set naked,” etc, etc. A heroine who 
is “ disquietingly beautiful” is usually regarded with suspi- 
cion by the seasoned novel-reader, who will also find in 
this story many traces of literary amateurishness. One is 
a great obscurity of style, but this will not be regretted 
overmuch as, when the authoress does attain to lucidity in 
occasional passages, the effect is generally unpleasant. 

The Seal of Confession. By H. A. Bulley. 
(Greening, 6s.).—As a story, this is rather better written 
than A Woman, but that is the utmost that can be said for 
it. A High Church clergyman, a dissolute woman of 
fashion, her intolerable plutocrat of a husband, and her 
virtuous but unbeautiful daughter are the four ‘characters 
upon which the rest of the novel is hung. The plot is at 
once disagreeable and ridiculous, but, in the hands of a 
clever writer, with some knowledge of humanity and an 
adequate stock of worldly wisdom, the result might have 
been an interesting if not remarkable book. As it is, The 
Seal of Confession must be pronounced trite and vulgar. 





TYING ON LABELS. 


The Astrologer’s Daughter. By Geraldine M. Gay. 
(Drane, 3s. 6d.). Yack Cherton of Sydney. By John 
Mills. (Drane, 6s.). Two Lives in Parenthesis. By 
George Long. (Drane, 6s.). The Little Gate of Tears. 
By Austin Clare. (Long, 6s.).—Any unconscientious 
reviewer whose life-work mainly lay amongst the minor 
novelists might be forgiven if he took for his own the 
first part of Mrs. Gamp’s “ Mortar”: “I’m easy pleased ; 
it is but little as I wants.” A few years ago a self- 
appointed critic of the critics wrote that the present-day 
reviewer was obliged to adopt high adjectives and low 
standards, and he hoped that before long the critics 
might learn to think “ where now they only tie on labels.” 
Lack of space prevents us just now from doing more than 
tie on labels on to the books whose names stand at the 
head of this paragraph. The last of them is the best. 
Austin Clare gives us a pleasant little story of the Island 
of Guernsey, which is sure to be welcomed by those who 
know and love the Channel Islands. The account of 
Denise Tourtel and her tragic history is most pathetic. 
As for Two Lives in Parenthesis, we can only say it is a 
remarkable production: any curious person must go to the 
book itself for the reason. Yack Cherton of Sydney is a 
cheery, undistinguished tale, handicapped by its 
Wretchedly bad print, but no one, of course, will blame 
the author for that. The Astrologer’s Daughter takes us 
back to the year B.c. 415, and it opens on the morning of 
the Festival of Panathenaca. Two friends, Alcibiades 
and Clearchus, are watching the great procession winding 
along the slopes of the Parthenon. They see the beau- 
tiful Hersé in her place amongst the noble maidens who 
bore the sacred vessels, and the rest of the story is mainly 
occupied with the rough course of the true love of Clear- 
chus and Hersé. The tale ends happily, and we can re- 
commend it as carefully written and fairly interesting. 





MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


Go.tp Facts AND FANCIES. 


Lombard Street has not yet solved the Russian gold 
mystery. It is probably in no hurry to do so, because 
there is nothing like a gold fright for keeping discount 
rates nice and firm, and a wonderfully good thing has 
been made out of the latest scare. At one time the 
pace was forced to such an extent that an early rise in 
the Bank-rate was quite on the cards, but there was 
no justification for an immediate advance, and the 
outside market paused just on the right side of the 
official minimum. The rate may have to go up later 
on, but the position ef the reserve is decidedly better 
than last year at this time, and no good is accomplished 
by the spread of alarmist rumours. This mysterious 
gold buying by a German bank is the uncertain 
factor. Another raid on the open market supply was 
expected this week and any suggestion that the Bank 
of England would stand a chance was scouted as a 
flight of fancy on the part of a dealer with a lot of 
bills to sell. Nevertheless the Bank came in for a 
very good share—some said three or tour hundred 
thousand pounds, others said more. What will become 
of the rest no one knows. It went in the same direc- 
tion as the previous two weeks’ supplies, and the im- 
pression is that just enough was taken to complete an 
order for a good round sum. The whole amount, 
however, still remains in London. What its ultimate 
destination will be I should not like to say, but the 
metal will probably find its way to the continent later on. 
I am sure Berlin bankers would find it useful when the 
autumn demands begin to attenuate the present stocks, 
because the Germans are financing a mass of com- 
mitments, and the Russian débdcle does not help them. 

What caused the most surprise when the gold 
came to be dealt with was the absence of New 
York as a serious competitor. ‘‘If not Russia, then 
America,” a broker said last week, but the Americans 
were not at all anxious to face a serious loss on the 
transaction. If the position became troublesome, as 
for example it might be over this Real Estate Trust 
smash, New York would doubtless secure gold from some 
source, but herability todosomay belessthan is popularly 
supposed. All the indebtedness incurred early in the 
year, when San Francisco was wrecked, has to be 
cleared off, and recent Stock market operations have 
resulted in the transference of large quantities 0! stock 
to the other side. A lot of American credit came 
into the Money market last week, and that would 
hardly happen if our debt to the Yankees was very 
great. But the temporary absence of America does 
not mean complete immunity from gold demands. 
Curiously enough, gold has been coming from 
Argentina in moderate quantities, and this has 
created the belief in some minds that the with- 
drawals for South America will be a good deal 
smaller than usual. Others think there will be little 
difference, and I rather incline to the latter view. 
Reports from the republic speak of enormous crops, 
despite drought and locusts, and while the amount of 
gold already in the country may be ample for all 
general purposes the Government would probably be 
glad to see further additions, because the popular mind 
thinks gold means financial stability, and there is a debt 
conversion scheme to be carried through one of these 
fine days. Withdrawals for Egypt have not com- 
menced, but once they begin the movement will be 
rapid. It is not an unusual thing for a million 
pounds to be taken in a single parcel. But 
while the demands all round will doubtless be heavy it 
must be admitted that the Bank is fairly well able to 
meet them. The latest return is again very good. 
More gold and notes came back from internal circula- 
tion during the past week, and with the help of 
£454,000 in gold received from abroad the reserve has 
been increased by £840,000. The total now reaches 
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277 millions, or 2} millions in excess of last year. 
Scarcely an alarmist position, seeing the Bank-rate 
was then only 2} per cent., or 1 per cent. below the 
rate ruling now. Market balances have derived full 
benefit from the advance in the reserve, and also from 
the disbursal of £580,000 by the Treasury, the “Other ” 
deposits being 14 millions higher at 443,750,000. 

The Money market has been fairly well supplied with 
credit, but rates hardened as the week advanced. That, 
however, was only to be expected, because a heavy 
Stock Exchange settlement was added to the regular 
demands at the end of the month. T hementioned 
credit, from Wall Street put dealers in funds to some 
extent and the repaymentof Japanese Exchequer Bonds 
added to the market’s resources. The Treasury, too, 
has set free some money thanks to the Treasury Bill 
redemption, but the surplus at the disposal of dealers 
can hardly bealarge one. Nevertheless the margin 
still existing between money and discount rates means 
a handsome profit to bill buyers at recent and current 
rates, and discount brokers are easily experiencing the 
best time they have had this year. They were handled 
rather badly in the early months, when San Francisco 
upset us all, but business is so brisk and good just now 
that I have not heard a dealer grumble at the Bank of 
England for quite a long while. 





STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stock markets have sobered down a little after the 
Union Pacific ebullition and have rather lacked excite- 
ment. That is to say no other American railway has 
frozen the blood of unfortunate ‘‘ bears” by declaring 
a dividend twice as large as anyone expected, and 
beyond a slight tremor in Derbyshire the world has 
been singularly free from earthquakes. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, and we have become so familiar now 
with Russian assassinations and other atrocities that 
the ghastly attempt on the life of the Russian 
Premier, involving the lives of a few dozen innocent 
victims, scarcely affected markets. Russian bonds 
sank down, but Paris stands up  manfully 
against these repeated blows, and the stoicism 
of the French investor with all, or nearly all, 
his savings locked up in the future of the Russian 
Empire must excite universal admiration. No matter 
how bad the news, the idea of selling never seems to 
cross his mind. He is a fatalist with a deep-rooted 
belief in the ability of Russia to always pay her debts, 
and the tragedy of a suspended coupon would probably 
only stupefy him and not cause immediate sales. 
Realisation would doubtless come in time and few 
would envy the position of the great French banking 
institutions whose principal function seems to be the 
buttressing of Russian credit. Complete disaster, 
however, has not yet overtaken the distressed Empire, 
and thereis no need to anticipate events. The outlook 
seems dark enough, but when a country is down we 
always get ‘lurid accounts about the bad, and in the 
excitement anything good is overlooked. Is it so with 
Russia? A country so vast and naturally rich cannot 
have gone wholly wrong, and although I should be 
sorry to advance excuses for the detestable methods of 
her present reactionary rulers, it cannot be good for 
the world that a nation should go to its salvation 
through terrorism and red revolution. Such a course 
must create no end of mischief in the leading financial 
centres, and | have not yet met the man who 
would not sooner have his coupons honoured 
by the present Government than dishonoured 
by a new one. Wall Street has been taking 
matters rather more quietly and did not quite relish 
the collapse of the Real Estate Trust of Philadelphia. 
The business has an ugly look, and once trouble 
begins one never knows how far it will spread. The 
Trust was quite a big one, with substantial funds 
under its control, but until more information is avail- 
able it is useless to speculate on the probable extent 





of the losses. Various figures have been named, but 
they are all pure guesswork, and the only man who 
could throw much light on the business is dead, 
the president of the Trust, Mr. Frank K, 
Hipple having committed suicide last week. 
Land speculations are supposed to have been at the 
bottom of the disaster, and an heroic attempt to bol- 
ster up the position proved a failure. That, however, 
need not be regretted, because if any rottenness is 
about the sooner it is cleared away the better. No bank 
is supposed to be involved, but depositors may have to 
suffer, as the losses are pretty certain to exceed the 
capital and so-called surplus funds. Atchison shares 
provide the principal gambling counter for the 
moment, and if the magnates are still on the 
‘*bull” side the stock will no doubt be put on a 
6 per cent. basis. Stock operations guide American 
railway policy nowadays, and if you must gamble it 
is just as well to recognise the fact. The steam being 
out of Yankees, attention was turned to Canadian 
Pacifics, and speculators soon had them up half-a- 
dozen dollars or so. Moreover, they had half-a-dozen 
good reasons to justify the advance. A startling 
dividend, rather after the Union Pacific style, was on 
the cards, so people said, although less sanguine 
operators would be content with an 8 per cent. basis. 
Traffics were wonderful and crops abundant, in addi- 
tion to which the separate company to deal with the 
company’s lands would soon take definite shape, pro- 
viding a handsome share bonus to present holders. 
It is all very attractive, and some of the knowing ones 
must be scooping in fine profits. Other Canadian 
securities are also forging ahead, and Hudson’s Bays 
in particular have enjoyed a good rise to a record 
price. -—— 
An Easy SETTLEMENT. 

Everybody thought the settlement in the American 
section would prove a ponderous affair, and before 
contango day one or two dealers with fairly extensive 
commitments looked in at their bankers to talk about 
the weather and incidentally ask if loan accommoda- 
tion would be moderately liberal this time. Now, you 
can never accuse a London banker of failing to seize 
an opportunity, and long before the meteorological 
discussion was finished those unfortunate and ultra- 
nervous stockjobbers had _ rendered a_ higher 
charge for loans as certain as anything in 
this world can be. The rate exacted proved to be 
4 per cent., or 4 per cent. more than on the 
last occasion. At first this was not considered so very 
excessive, but later on as the inquiry for money 
showed signs of slackening instead of increasing and 
credit, for which 4 per cent. had been cheerfully paid, 
could not be profitably lent, the grumbling became 
loud and long. The fact was that the amount of 
American stock to be borrowed on was much less than 
anticipated. Whether this was due to the account 
being financed outside the House, as some said, or to 
the heavy shipments across the water, it is hard to say, 
but probably both causes were responsible. In other 
directions the account open for the rise showed little 
change, and although a few small ‘‘ bears” were badly 
squeezed the adjustment proved easy and no failures 
occurred. _ 

DISAPPOINTING CONSOLS. 

The position of the gilt-edged market is frankly 
disappointing. Consols are only £1 above the lowest 
price of the year, and considering how comfortable the 
Money market has been they should have more readily 
shaken off the influence of the insurance companies’ sales. 
Those may still be going on, or, what is equally bad, 
buying by the companies may not have recommenced. 
On the other hand, the sinking fund is now in effec- 
tive operation, although its full influence may not be 
felt until the last quarter in the year, when the income- 
tax revenue so largely swells the Exchequer balance. 
The second and third quarters of the financial year are 
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always the most troublesome for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as payments are large and the revenue 
somewhat lean. Just now the Treasury balances are 
at a fairly high level, and the fact that Mr. Asquith 
has just redeemed one million of Treasury bills 
encourages the hope that the floating debt will not be 
materially if at all increased this autumn. I do not 
quite like the policy now pursued with regard 
to the issues of Treasury bills, bills paid off 
one week being renewed the next, but when 
Mr. Asquith has straightened out the muddles of his 
predecessor a better state ot affairs can be looked for. 
I should like to see the total of Treasury bills down to 
a maximum of ten millions, although it must be con- 
fessed that the Japanese operations render this a 
very cheap form of borrowing. 





RISE IN TANGANYIKAS, 

If the Kaffir Circus cannot keep its boom going 
without the public support, which is still sadly lacking, 
it can have a little flutter in one or two shares. Tan- 
ganyikas have again been all the rage. The lifting of 
a block of 50,000 shares which has been hanging over 
the market for some time gave the “bulls” their 
chance, and prices shot up in very taking fashion. 
The story about Standard Oil money for railway 
building was trotted out again, but I should be 
sorry to buy anything on the strength of Rockefeller 
influence. For every pound that he put into Rhodesia 
he would want to make certain of two, and the com- 
pany will be better off in the long run if it manages to 
finish the railway from its own resources. A few other 
Rhodesians have also displayed a good tone, and yarns 
about diamond discoveries were responsible for a rise 
in Chartered. 





ALLsopps COMMITTEE’S TRENCHANT CRITICISM. 


With the final report of the advisory committee 
before him, the chairman of Allsopps can no longer 
complain that the advice tendered is of a merely nega- 
tive character, of little practical value. The latest and 
last pronouncement of the committee can be turned 
to very profitable account if the directors choose to take 
ittoheart. Weak spots are pointed out and remedies 
suggested—such, for example, as extravagance in 
directors’ fees and the payment of liberal pensions, 
which the company cannot afford. It is further 
alleged that if shareholders had been properly supplied 
with information the precious amalgamation which is to 
prove the salvation of Allsopps would never have been 
sanctioned. The committee clearly realises that you 
cannot construct a decent ship out of three derelicts, 
and if stockholders are wise they will support the sug- 
gestion that the Board of Trade should be asked to 
conduct an examination into the company’s affairs. 
Harm could not possibly result from this course, and it 
might be productive of much good, because it is hard 
to believe that all the truth has yet been told. 

THROGMORTON. 





INSURANCE. 
PRoFiT FROM LAPSES AND SURRENDERS, 

It is quite a common error and apparently an in- 
destructible one for life offices to be credited (or dis- 
credited) with making a large profit from lapses and 
Surrenders, That some profit is likely to arise from 
this source is only to be expected, since in a mutual 
contract, if one party wishes after a time to retire, it 
will not be thought that he should benefit by it. But 
the main point is that offices do not reckon on profit 
from this source, do not seek for it, and ia point of fact 
do not want it. 

A person pays, say, £20 a year for five years on 
a £500 policy payable at death and applies for the 





Surrender value. He is told that the amount is £54, 
including the value of a bonus which has been declared 


on the policy. If he is unreflective he will very likely 
assume that he has lost the £46 and interest on the 
money. If, however, the thought does cross his mind 
that the assurance company has run the risk of his 
death for five years and must be remunerated for 
it, he still thinks that the office has done very 
well out of it. This is not the case. Although 
no claim has arisen by death under the policy 
in question, others have died, and the sum assured 
has been paid in full out of the common funds. In 
addition to the requirements for this purpose, there are 
the legitimate expenses of management. Then as the 
policy is being surrendered it may be assumed that the 
assured is in particularly good health, above the aver- 
age in fact. There is statistical evidence that this asa 
rule is so, and a slight sum has to be withheld on this 
account in calculating the surrender values. Making 
some allowance for this, and for the expenses 
of management and risk charges, it is found 
that the balance of £46 is quite absorbed. 
The central point of the whole matter lies in the fact 
that itis much better for the office for a policy to run 
its course and become a claim at death than that its 
existence should prematurely cease, either by lapse or 
surrender. In the case of a whole of life policy payable 
at death taken out at the age of thirty the expectation 
of life is about thirty years. Every year during that 
period the average policy, if kept up, will yield a small 
profit as well as meet its share of the expenses of 
management. The insurance official knows this very 
well, and he prefers to have the small annual profit than 
to have the policy lapse or surrender, even although it 
were to yield a trifling present gain to the office. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 
TRACTION Motors. 
The commercial utility of motor traction has long 
been recognised,so that it is not surprising that a 
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census of the number of vehicles registered during the 
year should disclose a great increase in this form of 
conveyance. In the current number of Zhe Motor 
Traction a list is given, compiled to June 30, and the 
total figures show an increase of 1,654 vehicles over 
last year. The comparison is instructive: Last year 
1,044 cars over ‘‘ the two tons tare” limit were regis- 
tered ; this year 2,698. England naturally claims 
the largest share of this total, 2,476 cars 
being registered against 791 last year. Scot- 
land comes second with 114 against 24 in 
1905 ; and Ireland and Wales conclude the list with 
43 and 65. These figures have a bearing upon the cost 
of the transit of goods. With such an increase of 
motor traction it is evident that the industries of the 
country are becoming less dependent upon railway 
communication, and that with the further development 
of the motor industry we may expect to find in the 
near future factories springing up in the country 
removed from railway termini and transporting the 
products to the nearest port or railway centre by means 
of motor traction. pe Sa 
CoTTON-GROWING EXPERIMENT. 

From time to time efforts have been made to 
encourage the growth of cotton in various parts of 
the British Empire. In some cases these efforts have 
been conducted on genuine business lines and promise 
success. In others, where the motive has been 
the furtherance of the Imperial idea, there has 
naturally been failure and waste of capital. During 
the reign of the last Government these projects 
to raise two blades of grass where only one would 
grow not only received the sympathy of the ardent 
trade expansionists, but the support of the Govern- 
ment. Success did not always attend their efforts, and 
the latest acknowledgment of failure appears in the 
annual colonial report on Gambia. In 1902 the 
British Cotton Growing Association endeavoured 
to push the cultivation of cotton among 
the natives; but the struggle ended early 
in 1905. According to this report, large quantities of 
it (cotton) were planted in 1904, and but for the drought 
and for the plants being attacked by the bollworm a 
yield of about 250 lb. to 300 lb. the acre might have 
been expected ; but the natives utterly refused to sell 
what they had to the merchants for 1d. a pound, as they 
can readily get 3d. a pound for it among themselves. 
It is really a mistake to attempt to combine Imperial 
sentiment with the development of trade and industry. 
The native, we are told, is ‘‘ a shrewd fellow,” and 
‘the only gives his attention to that crop which he knows 
will pay him best. The total loss is £2,392, and the 
Government’s share of the cost is £1,500.” The 
moral of the tale is very evident—that Governments 
are well advised to allow trade to fellow its own 
course. pha ain 

New Mai Service FOR THE West INDIEs. 

A contract of some interest to traders has been 
signed between the Imperial Government and the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. Within six weeks of 
the signing of this agreement (August 16) the con- 
tractors undertake to commence a service of steamers 
between certain colonies in the West Indies. 
Under the contract it is provided that one 
steamer shall run a_ fortnightly service be- 
tween Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, and British 
Guiana, and a four-weekly service between Barbados, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, Nevis, and 
St. Kitts ; and, subject to an arrangement lately made 
with the Government of Dominica, the contractors will 
(until December 31) also provide an additional service 
between Barbados, St. Lucia, and Dominica. These 
will be mail services, and in consideration of the 
fulfilment of the obligations the Government pay to 
the contractors a yearly subsidy of £17,500. 
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